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LOWER ROYALTY ACTING EDITIONS 
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The plays of the fabulous English Dramatist 


SIR J. M. BARRIE 


are now available in this country in modern acting editions and released on a 
new low-royalty basis. 
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Another milestone in the history of the American theater, comes with the announcement of 
the publication of the modern acting editions of Barrie’s most famous plays, and also the im- 
mediate release of amateur rights for the first time in this country at the lower royalty of 
$35.00 for the first performance and $25.00 for each subsequent performances of full-length 
plays, and $10.00 each performance for short plays. The acting editions are $1.00 for full-length 
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plays and 50 cents for short plays. ( . 
It is with rare pride that we announce these eleven titles, with more to follow. : 
FULL-LENGTH PLAYS - 

* THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON * QUALITY STREET | 
* ALICE SIT BY THE FIRE %* A KISS FOR CINDERELLA |||! 
* WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS * DEAR BRUTUS (|j° 
* MARY ROSE Wy 
SHORT PLAYS : 
* THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS = * THE WILL | 
* SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES * BARBARA'S WEDDING “ 
ir 
If you remember these great stars of Barrie's day, ( 
Then you probably remember then in Barrie Roles — ) ! 
Maude Adams Helen Hayes Ethel Barrymore ( 
Ellen Terry Pauline Lord Marilyn Miller ( ; 


Today, the late Sir James M. Barrie is still the greatest and most affectionate author of modern 
roles for women, and he remains supreme as the master of compassionate comedy. 
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Send for the 1950 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


) THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Say You Saw It In Dramatics 
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EASY ENTERTAINMENTS 


For 


BUSY PEOPLE 


AND CHRISTMAS CAME. Pantomime by the 
author of “And the Ghost Walked.” Old- 
fashioned melodrama for 5 characters and 
back-stage chorus. Easily arranged for any 
Se i I a so os ate ot Doe a 50¢ 


AND THE GHOST WALKED. Kate Alice White. 
A mystery pantomime. 10 characters, either 
oox, Gr coor. TO We. ok ccc te cen 50¢ 


BEHIND THE SCENES. White. Skit. 5m., 3 f. 
15 min. One side of stage shows the 
radio as it is enioyed by listening fans, and 
the other the “talent” as it really is at 
the broadcasting station a 


CENTURY OF LADIES AND NOVELS. Feliton- 
Mahood. A skit for 2f. (8 f. can be used) 
20 min. No scenery required. Dated posters 
tell time and place. Topic, a hundred years 
of novels. Two characters tick off the years 
by changing hats. 4 60¢ 

COON CAPERS. 3m. Blackface skit. Two 
“‘coons” traversing graveyard on their return 
from a melon patch are accosted by a 
ghost. ah. %4 ee ae 


DEAR MOM. Enna N. James. One Rehearsal 
skit. 15 f. (mor@ or fewer). 15 min., or 
more. (Skit gives, opportunity for interpo- 
lated readings and music.) A series of short 
scenes are staged while a reader gives the 
lines — aa letter she \is writing to her mother. 
Good for Mother-Daughter programs 60¢ 


FARMER’S DAUGHTER. Kate Alice White. 
Melodrama in Pantomime by this author of 
successful comedy entertainments. 15 min. 
7 principal characters and extras. While a 
reader tells the story, the hero saves the 
old homestead of his §$weetheart’s father 
from the despicable villdin. ......... 50¢ 


FOLLY ON THE TROLLEY. ‘S. Stephenson. A 
skit of the gay nineties. TO characters. Al- 
though this pantomime is\only two years 
old, it has a long list of sutcessful produc- 
tions. The characters are street car passen- 
gers, who perform to the camedy lines of 
a reader. If a laugh is deswed, use this 
skit. ee Poe ‘ er 

FREEDOM’S CAVALCADE. Albert Van Antwerp. 
Unique Patriotic Revue showing America’s 
struggle for freedom. 20 pringipals and 
any number extras. ........ 75¢ 

FRIGHT OF THE SHAMROCKS. Mahood. A 
fantasy for St. Patrick’s Day. 5m. or f. 
15 min. A “find” for those who are looking 
for a delightful Irish play. The characters 
are a street singer, three Shamrocks, and 
the Past. .. aise ae 


HERE COMES THE BRIDE. White. Mock 
Wedding. 5m., 6f. and extras. 15 min. 
Laughs galore. Complete directions for a 
successful performance. ........... .50¢ 


HOW TO GET A MALE. S. Stephenson, author 
of “Folly on the Trolley.” Hillbilly panto- 
mime. 5m., 3f. and reader. 15 min. A 
I as sk we bam oe a Oe 50¢ 


LOSING BATTLE. Felton-Mahood. 15 min. A 
farcial skit for four women: (One plump 
and resigned, one plump and distressed, 
one very plump and unconcerned, and one 
young and slender). ................95@¢ 


OUT-TALKING THE TALKIES. A sketch. 1 m., 
2f. 10 min. Setting, simply two rows of 
ere aes bee er Bae re ae 50¢ 


PRAIRIE ROMANCE. Pantomime. 10 min. 6 
or 8 characters and a reader. A satire on 
the western movie. 35¢ 


SINGING ALONG WITH AMERICA. Pageant. 
Authentic and entertaining history of our 
popular folk and patriotic songs presented 
with dances and tableaux. Good opportunity 
for community singing. (Music not fur- 
nished). 3 copies required. .......... 75¢ 


WHO'S WHO. 1949 skit in black face. 2m. 
15 min. Brown comes to consult a psychia- 
trist. Before the interview is over, he finds 
Dr. Zaney as “screwy” as himself. Will 
"eee ee ee ee Ga haa ok. 2 oS Leads 50¢ 
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Theatre costumes shown during the recent exhibition, ‘“Behind American Footlights,’’ spon- 
sored by the Costume Institute. Costumes shown here were worn by Lynn Fontanne and 
Alfred Lunt in their production of Amphitryon 38 presented on Broadway in 1937. 


The Costume Institute 


“Three Hundred Years of Fashion” 


By FRANCINE F. SCILEPPI 
The Metropolitan Museum, New York, N. Y. 


O stage designers and to the 
fashion industries the Costume In- 
stitute of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York offers a wealth of 
invaluable source material. Formerly 
known as the Museum of Costume Art 
and located at 18 East 50th Street, the 
Institute moved to the Museum in 1946. 
There, its changing exhibitions of his- 
toric and regional costume continue to 
provide an enthusiastic public with 
dramatic evidence of the close relation- 
ship between fashion and the arts. 
Since its founding in 1937, the Cos- 
tume Institute has been closely con- 
nected with the theatre. One of its 
first members and its first president was 
Irene Lewisohn, well known for her 
distinguished work at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. Gifts of 493 articles of dress 
from two of the founders, Miss Lewisohn 
and Lee Simonson, noted theatrical de- 
signer, formed the nucleus of its collec- 
tions. 


During the twelve years of the Institute’s 
history, other gifts from some 950 donors have 
been received, and the Institute’s resources now 
include more than 10,000 costumes and acces- 
sories, representing three hundred years of 
fashion. Supplemented as they are by all the 
varied collections of the Metropolitan Museum, 
they constitute one of the most comprehensive 
assemblages of costume material in the United 
States. 


The Costume Institute and its activi- 
ties are under the able supervision of 
Polaire Weissman, who worked for many 
years with Miss Lewisohn. Aline Bern- 
stein, theatrical designer and one of 
the Institute’s founders, is now its presi- 
dent. Another officer and member of 
the Board of Directors who has been 
active in the organization from its early 
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days is Mary Rehan. She also was 
formerly associated with the theatre. 

Founded as a center for costume re- 
search, the Institute derives its support 
in large part from the fashion industry. 
Its Advisory Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Dorothy Shaver, is 
composed of representatives of the 
fashion and textile fields. 


To its members, among whom are many out- 
standing designers for the theatre and the mo- 
tion picture industries as well as fashion de- 
signers, the Costume Institute offers every as- 
sistance in the use of its collections. A class- 
room and designers’ rooms are available to 
members and member schools. A library for 
students and designers documents the history 
of costumes of many countries from the begin- 
nings of civilization. Fashion plates, patterns, 
sketches of Paris openings, a complete collec- 
tion of mail order catalogues, issues of popular 
fashion magazines are a treasure of reference 
material, much used by theatrical designers. 

The well-equipped designers’ rooms 
are used frequently by such distin- 
guished members as Adrian, Brigance, 
Clarepotter, Mainbocher, Mark Mooring 
and Leslie Morris of Bergdorf Goodman, 
Pauline Potter of Hattie Carnegie, Philip 
Mangone, Nettie Rosenstein, Norman 
Norell, Mr. John, Florence Reichman, 
and Sally Victor. 

Dresses in the study-storage rooms 
are grouped by period and hang in 
racks on specially-padded hangers. Peas- 
ant costumes are arranged by country. 
Large flat drawers hold children’s cloth- 
ing and costume accessories, and there 
are separate storage rooms for hats and 
shoes. The filing system for garments 
works like a library, and members may 
select dresses, shoes, hats and acces- 
sories for examination in the designers’ 
rooms. 


For students there is a_ classroom 
where they may cut, drape and sketch 
Member schools prepare advance sched. 
ules for class meetings at the Institute 
where costumes are made availa)le t 
them for sketching. Students are oftey 
assigned problems which involy< the 
adaptation of historic styles t: the 





fashions of today. 

Changing exhibitions, which ar: such 
a deservedly popular feature the 
Costume Institute's program, ar dro. 
matic presentations in themselves. Cos. 
tumes are displayed on mann quins 
against appropriate backgrounds | f fur. 
niture, textiles, pictures and other .cces. 
sories arranged to form a ser °s of 
vivid tableaux. These exhibitio: s are 
free to the public. 


The Costume Institute’s opening ex! ibition 
at the Museum, held in the winter of 1946. 
1947, was a graphic portrayal of the det that 
fashion owes to the arts and a demonstration 
of the infinite variety of source materi.! that 
designers can find in museums. It included ob. 
jects from every department of the Metropoli- 
tan, covering a time-range of 5,000 years. 


Egyptian fashions were represented 
by a statuette of an offering bearer in 
a tightly-wrapped gown of 2,000 B.C, 
gold sandals from Thebes, and jewelry 
worn by the ladies of the court of 
Pharaoh Thut-Mose III. 

From the American Wing came mini- 
atures illustrating the costumes of our 
colonial ancestors; and buckles, gaunt- 
lets and breastplates from the Depart- 
ment of Arms and Armor suggested 
the source of the armorial trend in 
jewelry and accessories. A Victorian 
what-not, Wedgwood pottery and an 
18th century harpsicord were used in 
the settings for tableaux in which cos- 
tumes of their period were displayed. 

After a successful run of several 
months this exhibition was “re-dressed’ 
to provide a timely showing of summer 
fashions of 1830 to 1910 from the Insti- 
tute collection, which revealed :nany 
inheritances from the past in the styles 
of today and included many sugges- 
tions for the current mode. 

The natural, rounded shoulder, for 
instance, that has recently come _ into 
style, reflects the fashionable silhouette 
of the 1830’s. The bustle, popula” last 
year, was particularly modish in the 
80’s. Modern housecoats and hostess 
gowns are reminiscent of the fic red 
cotton dressing gowns in the 40's and 
50’s as a relief from tight corseting 

“From Casablanca to Calcutta, the 
Institute's principal exhibition of last 
year, combined a display of cost: mes 
and other art objects from the — eat 
and Middle East with a collectio: of 
contemporary fabrics with designs de- 
rived from Near Eastern art. Pot ery, 
paintings, tiles, hangings and m_tal- 
work from the Museum’s collec: ons 
were displayed with the modern tex iles 
they had inspired. 
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As a part of the celebration of New 
York City’s Golden Jubilee, last summer, 
the Costume Institute staged a charm- 
ing and nostalgic exhibition, “The Turn 
of the Century.” Some thirty portraits 
from the Museum's collection of paint- 
ings formed a gallery of fashionable 
society. They were shown with appro- 
priate costume accessories from the In- 
stitute collection — feather boas, fans, 
capes and lace stockings. Two elabo- 
rate Dall gowns were used with great 
effect to suggest the vanished elegance 
of fifiy years ago. 

An amusing note of contemporary 
style was furnished by a group of shoes 
hand nade about 1900 for a leader of 
fashin. Their slim, pointed toes, curved 
Louis XV heels, and double straps fore- 
shadc wed the footwear styles of 1948. 


In i's most recent exhibition, “Behind Ameri- 
can F.otlights,” the Institute presented a veri- 
table »anorama of theatre design. Costumes of 
famou: actors and actresses, miniature stage 
model’, working drawings and color notes for 
costur:es and scenery were borrowed from 
leading actors and designers as well as from 
the \.useum of the City of New York, The 
Players, the New York Public Library, the 
Brander Matthews Collection from the Dra- 
matic Museum at Columbia University, the 
New York Historical Society, the Theatre 
Guild, Inc., the Brooks Costume Company, Da- 
zian’s, Inc., the Eaves Costume Company and 
other generous lenders. 


More than 30 famous costumes, in- 
cluding those worn by Edwin Booth in 
Hamlet, Edwin Forrest in Hamlet and 
Macbeth, Ethel Barrymore in Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines, Katharine 
Cornell in The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Lynn Fontanne in The Taming 
of the Shrew, Helena Modjeska as Por- 
tia, Eva lLeGallienne as Juliet and 
Fanny Davenport as Lady Macbeth, 
were displayed on small stages with 
simulated footlights and red velvet cur- 
tains. 

Among the stage models were Robert 
Edmond Jones’ set for The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife, David Belasco’s 
for The Return of Peter Grim and Jo 
Mielziner's for Winterset. Designers’ 
sketches for scenery and costumes in- 
cluded Lucinda Ballard’s for Annie Get 
Your Gun, Donald Oenslager’s for Of 
Mice and Men, Life With Mother and 
Pygmalion, Jo Mielziner’s for Death of 
a Salesman, Miles White’s for Oklahoma 
and Carousel, and many more. 


Among the many other outstanding 
designers whose work was represented 
were Ralph Alswang, Horace Armistead, 
Boris Aronson, Lemuel Ayers, Kenn 
Barr, Cecil Beaton, Norman Bel Geddes, 
Aline Bernstein, Mainbocher, Lee Simon- 
son, Valentina, and Woodman Thomp- 
son. 

Early theatre posters, photographs of 
actors in famous roles, sketches and 
drawings of old backdrops and other 
theatrical memorabilia served to round 
out this presentation of a hundred years 
of tae American stage. 


FerRuARY, 1950 








‘Tell Me, Pretty Maiden’’ — double sextet in Florodora at the Casino. (Photograph courtesy 
Theatre Collection, New York Public Library) 


Musical Comedy at the urn 
of the Century 


By PAUL MYERS 
Theatre Collection, New York Public Library, New York 18, New York 


N the two foregoing articles in this 
| series, we have looked at the de- 

velopment of musical entertainment 
in the United States from the earliest 
days to the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The gradual formalization of 
the form has been noted and, of course, 
we have been quick to spot the begin- 
nings of the traits we connect with 
musical comedy in our day. We closed 
the previous chapter with a closer look 
at Lillian Russell, one of the great 
musical favorites over a span of years. 
Miss Russell was associated with pro- 
ductions at the Casino Theatre, New 
York, during a large part of her career. 
It was at this theatre, too, that the first 
important musical of the twentieth cen- 
tury made its bow. On the llth of 
November, 1900, (before long to be 
memorialized as Armistice Day), Floro- 
dora began its tremendously successful 
career. 


The name Florodora strikes a familiar 
note with all of us—even those of us 
who know little of the production in 
which it originated. We think of the 
famous line of overdressed ladies being 
serenaded by six top-hatted dudes with 
the words: “O tell me, pretty maiden, 
are there any more at home like you?” 
We know of the Florodora Sextet be- 
cause of the tremendous impact it 
made upon the theatregoers of that day. 
This was something new—an innovation. 
It was, moreover, an innovation that 
caught the publics fancy. Very few 
productions can be cited as the factor 
in changing a trend. In our day, Okla- 
homa! can be regarded as a musical 
with this kind of influence. This work 





This is the third of a series of articles 
on the American musical theatre written 
by Mr. Myers for DRAMATICS. The 
fourth article will appear in our March 
number. — EDITOR 








by Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein, If (based upon Lynn Riggs’ 
Green Grow the Lilacs) changed very 
largely the development of musical en- 
tertainment. It wasn't only the ballet 
which was the feature immediately 
played up. Something entirely new 
had been put upon the stage. Different 
ingredients had been mixed in a novel 
way, shall we say, and the audiences 
liked the results. 


We associate certain attributes with the chor- 
us girl. Our expectations would not be fulfilled 
by the illustrious sextet. These associations 
have been formed by the choruses which have 
followed in the tradition begun in FLORODO- 
RA. The musical was written by Owen Hall: 
the score by Leslie Stuart. It had been imported 
from London where George Edwardes had pre- 
sented it at the Gaiety Theatre — the headquar- 
ters at that time of the English musical theatre. 
It immediately became a part of our own tradi- 
tion and, therefore, vastly important in our 
story. 


Other important activities were taking 
place in the musical theatre. It was at 
this time, in fact, that the musical 
comedy as we know it today was be- 
ginning to take on certain form. The 
Black Crook had been important and 
its effect is being felt today. It was, 
however, rather remote from today’s en- 
tertainments. Tremendous revisions and 
alterations would have to be made to 
produce Barras’ play for a modern audi- 
ence. We would feel a great deal closer 
to Florodora. The tradition of burlesque 
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evidenced in The Black Crook was meet- 
ing with great favor in a revision that 
reckoned with the mores of the Vic- 
torian era. One thinks immediately of 
the famous team of Weber and Fields. 

Weber and Fields were active almost 
up to our day, and some of the people 
who worked with them are well known 
to many of us. Fields’ children, Herbert 
and Dorothy Fields, have been re- 
sponsible for the books and lyrics of 
some of the recent seasons top hits. 
Among the stage stars who went through 
Weber and Fields’ productions are Fay 
Templeton, De Wolf Hopper, Bonnie 
Maginn, Bessie Clayton (who later 
scored a great hit in a musical as the 
Yama Yama Girl), Peter Dailey, Lillian 
Russell. David Belasco lifted one of 
his great dramatic stars, David Warfield, 
out of the burlesques at the Music Hall 
operated by little Joe and his over- 
towering partner, Fields. 

Some idea of the type of entertainment 
presented can be obtained by a perusal 
of the titles. Some of the works pre- 
sented during these years were: Twirly 
Whirly, Whoop-Dee-Doo, Looney Park 
(inspired by the Coney Island amuse- 
ment area) and Higgledy-Piggledy. A 
burlesque version of The Merry Widow 
was presented following the success of 
the Franz Lehar operetta. At the time 
of the vogue of the stage detective 
(whose celluloid counterpart seems to 
be enjoying a rather long-standing vogue 
in the film studios), Weber and Fields 
presented a burlesque of one of the 
most famous of them, entitled Waffles. 

Some of the credit for the success of the pair 
must go to their writers. The majority of the 
shows were written by either Harry Bache 
Smith or Edgar MacPhail Smith. Of course, the 
actor-managers contributed advice, and the ma- 
terial was tailored to fit their talents and per- 
sonalities. Today’s tendency is to detract the 
type of talent which must have certain type of 
material to work with. We admire versatility 
and enjoy comparing how unlike an actor ap- 
pears in one part as opposed to a previous part. 
Modern critics are prone to point out that Sir 
Henry Irving was more or less the same in all 
his roles and that George Arliss played Disraeli 
exactly as he did Alexander Hamilton. We must 
admire, however, the great personalities of some 
of these stage luminaries. There must have been 
great power in any one of them to bring an 
audience back into the theatre again and again. 
Irving enacted most of his great roles over a 
period of many decades...as did most of his 
great contemporaries. We marvel today when 
an actor can appear before an audience more 
than a hundred times in the same role. 

Weber and Fields were not the only 
famous team in the musicals of this 
time — though they were, perhaps, the 
leaders and the inspiration for many 
of them. The comedy duo had for long 
been a stand-by in vaudeville. The 
comic and the straight man were com- 
mon types in the minstrel shows. They 
were now being imported into the musi- 
cal comedy form. In many cases, the 
process involved only lengthening the 
plot of the vaudeville skit in which the 
team had appeared for years. To this 
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plot was added some excuse for bringing 
in the chorus two or three times and 
some kind of a romantic angle. The 
latter very often involved the straight 
man of the comedy team and one of the 
ladies of the chorus. 

One of the favorites of these teams 
was the Rogers Brothers — Gus and Max. 
Their writer was John J. McNally and, 
with his aid, theatre audiences were 
treated to a wide variety of Rogers 
Brothers escapades for almost a decade. 
From 1899 until the death of Gus Rogers 
in 1908, the Rogers Brothers appeared 
in a new production annually. As is 
the case with some of our present 
favorite comedians (look particularly at 
the format of some of the top radio 
comedy programs ), each successive show 
was enough like its predecessors to 
include certain stand-by articles of 
humor. Every September would find 
Gus and Max opening in a new install- 
ment of their gay adventures. The list 
of titles is very reminiscent of those 
favorites of our youth — the serial fiction 
of the Rover Boys, Tom Swift, the 
Camp Fire Girls. They range from The 
Rogers Brothers in London and The 
Rogers Brothers in Wall Street to The 
Rogers Brothers in Harvard and...In 
Central Park. Gus and Max remain one 
of the phenomena of the theatre of that 
era. 

In 1903, another of the famous teams ap- 
peared in their biggest success. Dave Mont- 
gomery and Fred Stone combined with their 
comedy playing a style of dancing that won 
them great popularity. Their great hit, THE 
WIZARD OF OZ, was adapted from the de- 
lightful tales of Frank L. Baum. These stories 
are still childhood favorites and, a very few 
years ago, provided the basis for one of the 
screen’s great musical films. A bit later (after 
the death of Dave Montgomery), Fred Stone 
went on with his growing family. As soon as 
the children were able to do so, they were in- 
corporated into the family act. STEPPING 
STONES and RIPPLES were among the de- 
lights of the ‘20’s and in them, Fred Stone was 
flanked by his daughters, Dorothy, Paula and 
Carol; Dorothy’s husband, Charles Collins, be- 
came a part of the troupe. The American audi- 
ence loves this kind of tradition. Paula Stone, 
today, is an active theatre producer; Carol ap- 
peared last season in the revival of Sidney How- 
ard’s THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED 
with Paul Muni. 

Another .of the great individuals of 
our musical theatre was beginning to 
come into prominence at this time. 
Victor Herbert is still one of our 
countrys prime favorites though the 
style of musical expression has changed 
so vastly. While working with native 
themes, Herbert chose to work in the 
tradition of the musical of continental 
Europe. Perhaps the strong cultural ties 
between the United States and the na- 
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tions of Central Europe are responsible 
for our enjoyment of this form. Almos 
half a century later, Victor Herbert stij 
stands high in our regard. Bales jy 
Toyland, The Red Mill, Mlle. M odiste 
are being done some place almost every 
and any week. Herbert’s music is jp. 
cluded in almost every concert of 50. 
called “concert favorites.” 

The elaborate, spectacular extravagan: a was 
holding its own as a popular entertainm «nt qlJ 
through these years. In 1907, the first o: Flor. 
enz Ziegfeld’s FOLLIES was presented. -Veber 
and Fields’ offering of 1904, HIGGELD’ -PIG. 
GELDY had been co-produced with F oren; 
Ziegfield, Jr. The story of the meteoric ise of 
this man is too well-known to be relatec here. 
It has been told in biography, in fiction «nd ip 
the films. The FOLLIES did, indeed, become 
what its press-agents advertised, “A N- tional 
Institution.” 

Flo Ziegfeld was a showman. He 
knew what the public expected aiid he 
gave it to them. It was a rather wild 
period just before the outbreak of \Vorld 
War I. The world has never quite 
captured the same spirit of gay abandon, 
It was not quite “Eat, drink and be 
merry for tomorrow we die,” but it 
came perilously close. People seemed to 
know that they were on the brink of 
the cataclysm... that a world was about 
to end and that the new world would 
be very different. It was a period of 
spending and of lavish living. Ziegfeld 
out-lavished the most prodigal in his 
extravaganzas. The spectacle numbers 
were loudly bespangled, bejeweled and 
bedecked. The Follies Girl became the 
synonym of beauty. Over the stage 
door of the theatre in which the Follies 
played (for long the famous New An- 
sterdam Theatre in New York) was 
posted: “Through these portals pass the 
most beautiful girls in the world.” The 
talent that was amassed for the revues 
was certainly a fabulous collection of 
stars — Eddie Cantor, Ina Claire, Anna 
Held, W. C. Fields, Marilyn Miller, Will 
Rogers, Fannie Brice are only a very 
few of this aggregation. 

The Follies Girl was a progression of 
the trend started in Florodora. As 
customs of ladies’ dress became [reer 
and under-dressing became the vogue, 
the Follies Girl led the way toward even 
greater laxness. Along with their counter- 
parts—the ladies of George W):ite’s 
Scandals and of Earl Carroll’s Vav ities 
along with all the myriad imitations -— 
the ladies of the chorus revealed more 
and more of their physical adornm nts. 
In the years before the first World © Var. 
however, they had not fallen into this 
practice. 


Another type of spectacle also drew larg: au- 
diences to the Hippodrome in New York a: (1 to 
the Hippodromes and the Coliseums anc the 
Arenas all over the United States. These . 0m- 
bined the features of musical production vith 
those of the circus. They were almost a s-ries 
of very ornate tableaux with music and wih 4 
thread of plot connecting the scenes toge ‘er. 
These were A YANKEE CIRCUS ON MBS, 
A SOCIETY CIRCUS and — in 1911 — UNDER 
MANY FLAGS. We do not often find reminders 
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of this entertainment in our own day. Some of 
the large movie palaces present a stage show 
which is, more or less,-am abbreviated form. On 
the thinnest of pretexts (and, often, for sheer 
visual effect) large masses of colors are moved 
about a large stage. Sometime the kaleidoscope 
stops long enough to allow a vocalist to sing 
a little of the plot or to afford a specialty artist 
the chance to execute his (or her) feat. These 
shows were (and continue to be) done under 
water. in the air, on ice — almost anywhere to 
further complicate the progress of the action 
or to arouse sheer wonder in the audience. 
We are still surrounded by examples of the 
modern counterparts of this type of production. 

As we approach the war years a great 
man, figures begin to loom upon the 
horizon. We think of Irving Berlin 
writing his Yip, Yap, Yaphank for a 
sldi-+r show at Camp Upton on Long 
Island. Elsie Janis, a favorite even be- 
fore The Vanderbilt Cup in 1906, be- 
came the sweetheart of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in Europe because 
of her work with the troops. Vernon 
and rene Castle were bringing ballroom 
danc ng to the people. Though not in 
the ‘heatre, this was to have profound 
influence on the desires and the under- 
standings of the post-war audience. 

Over all of these individuals, how- 
ever, towers the figure of George M. 
Cohin —the great expression of the 
American musical theatre. Here, again, 
isa story too well known to be repeated. 
For those to whom it is new, I recom- 
mend Ward Morehouse’s very readable 
biography of the man. From his start 
in vaudeville with his family’s act, Cohan 
went on to a position of prime im- 
portance in the American theatre. He 
was composer (Over There is only one 
of his tunes), actor, author, producer, 
director. The firm of Cohan and Harris 
(Sam H. Harris) was unrivaled for 
years among American theatre firms. 
His plays (Seven Keys to Baldpate, 
The Tavern, Forty-Five Minutes From 
Broadway are among them) are played 
to this day. Late in his career, Cohan 
left the song-and-dance man behind to 
create Nat Miller in Eugene O'Neill's 
Ah Wilderness!, and then returned to 
the lyric stage to play Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in Kaufman and Hart’s Id 
Rather Be Right. George M. Cohan 
was one of the great of our theatre. 

Not enough time has elapsed for us 
to gauge the effect of World War II 
upon the world. Its impact on the 
theatre has not yet been fully realized. 
A study of the years just after 1918 
might yield a few clues and guide our 
way. That was a burgeoning period —a 
period of looking toward Europe for new 
ideas and for new dramatists, a period of 
supporting our own young playwrights 
and actors and technicians. Let us hope 
that we shall be alert to the new trends 
that are coming along now. Perhaps by 
examining the developments just after 
1918, we can become aware of some 
of cur own current problems, and that is 
what we shall attempt in the next in- 
staliment in this series. 
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Central Staging 


By KELLY YEATON 
Department of Dramatics, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


ENTRAL staging may be the most 
C important thing in the theatrical 

world today. If so, it is not be- 
cause the arena is a better medium for 
All My Sons or for The Glass Menagerie 
(although it is) nor because the arena 
actor has much more power over his 
audience (although he has), nor be- 
cause it can operate with plays of less 
stature and actors of less experience 
(although this is also true). The im- 
portance of central staging lies in its 
ability to provide small towns and cities 
with legitimate theatres that play every 
week, pay their bills, and do not re- 
quire a specially constructed stage or 
auditorium. 

With a thorough understanding of 
central staging the theatrical horizons of 
America may again open up, even more 
widely than in the days of the road, 
for we now do not even need the old 
“Opry House.” The swift postwar spread 
of the new technique tells some of the 
story. Ten years ago there were scarcely 
half-dozen arena theatres today 
there may be hundreds, and most of 
them in places where there is no con- 
ventional theatre building. 


What is an arena theatre like? Of course, 
no two are quite the same, but let us take 
an average sample. It is probably set up on 
a flat floor, although it is better if the audi- 
ence can be elevated a little above the play- 
ing area, as in a night club or a lodge room. 
Perhaps the room we enter IS an old lodge 
room or dance hall. Sometimes it is a per- 
manent set-up, more often it is rigged up for 
the purpose for only a day or two each week. 
As we come in we see a carpet in the middle 
of the room and rows of audience seats 
on all sides of it, and as we sit down 
within a few feet of the carpet edge we 


can look across this stage area and see the 
audience sitting on the other side. The carpet 
is obviously the stage, for on it we see furni- 
ture arranged as it would be in a room from 
which ALL the walls have been removed. 
The music of the overture usually comes 
from speakers above the stage, and as it 
rises in volume the house lights dim down 
and go out entirely, leaving us in complete 
darkness for a moment or two. In the darkness 
the final chords die away, and then a new 
set of lights come on, illuminating the stage 
area, and leaving the audience in shadow. 
Before us, in that wall-less room are the 
actors and we suddenly realize that the play 
is already begun . . . there is a knock at the 
door by which we entered the auditorium, 
a maid goes down the aisle to answer it, re- 
turns with the entering character . .. and 
we are IN the play. If we tried we could 
still see the faces of the audience across the 
stage, but the actors are so much more 
brightly lighted and more interesting that 
we never re-focus our eyes. 


At the end of the act the stage lights 
suddenly black-out and before we are 
through applauding the house lights 
come up and reveal the un-magical 
stage area, now empty of actors. Prop- 
erty girls come on, while we are talking 
through the entracte music, remove 
trays and set props, and go off again. 
Presently the music again commands 
attention, the house _ blacks-out, the 
music ends, and magically there are the 
actors in the stage lights. The second 
act is under way. 

Baldly described, that is the way it 
works and in description it is not pos- 
sible to convey the spell that central 
staging casts. Part of its charm and 
power lies in the ability to lean for- 
ward and read the expression in the 
eyes of the poor girl who is beginning 
to realize that her husband is a mur- 
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derer. The slightest perceptible tremor 
in the voice tells us that she knows. 
In a larger theatre we would not have 
noticed, but here no one misses it. 

There are many styles of central stag- 
ing and perhaps a few definitions will 
serve to clear up possible confusion. 

The terms central staging and theatre 
in-the-round refer to all types of staging 
where the audience partly or completely 
surrounds the stage area. It includes 
arena, in which the audience is on all 
sides, horseshoe and apron staging, with 
the audience on three sides, and pent- 
house which refers to the famous Uni- 
versity of Washington “Penthouse Thea- 
tre” and usually means modern comedy 
presented in smart intimate arena stag- 
ing, the basic policy of that theatre. 


FLEXIBLE STAGING seems to be the 
method which is developing most rapidly as 
the next logical step in progress. This makes 
free use of the available auditorium space for 
audience and play, often changing its arrange- 
ment for each show. It may be strict arena 
staging for PRIVATE LIVES and almost con- 
ventional staging for THE STREETS OF NEW 
YORK. It usually uses movable platforms for 
elevating portions of the floor area, seldom 
uses curtains, and generally subscribes to most 
of the conventions of the average arena, such 
as blackouts for the ends of scenes, and un- 
concealed stage shifts. 


These are no authoritative definitions, 
for there has, as yet, been no general 
agreement as to terminology, but pres- 
ent usage indicates that these are likely 
to be generally accepted in the near 
future. 

What are the features that distinguish 
these styles from the conventional thea- 
tres that we have known? Primarily, we 
note intimacy, roundness of action, and 
the use of light for establishing acting 
areas. None of these is peculiar to 
central staging but the combination adds 
up to something that is really quite new. 


intimacy. This is a quality possessed 
by many theatres, and not at all restrict- 
ed to theatres-in-the-round. Most small 
theatres have it, and the Elizabethan 
theatre had it in high degree. It is 
largely a matter of the distance between 
observer and the actor. Simple geome- 
try illustrates that more people can be 
closer to the stage in a circular theatre 
than is possible in any other seating 
plan. In the average arena no member 
of the audience is more than three or 
four rows from the stage area, and feels 
no barrier like that created by an ele- 
vated platform. He feels close to the 


play. 


From this intimacy comes unprecedented 
POWER, more than most directors are ac- 
customed to control. With actors working in 
continuous close-up the slightest insincerity 
or falsity is easily apparent. When such close 
inspection reveals no falsity, the feeling of 
reality is enormously increased. The audi- 
ence cannot refuse belief in the character, 
no matter what that may bring in its train. 
The result of a group of utterly believable 
characters living through dramatic events is 
an emotional experience of unexpectedly com- 
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pelling power. Often it produces more _ ten- 
sion than an audience is accustomed to take, 
and “tension laughs” become a_ director’s 
hazard. 


Roundness of action. This quality 
also is possessed to a lesser degree by 
many other stages. Even our prosceni- 
um stage has it to a larger extent than 
most directors realize, as may be seen 
from Shepard Traube’s directing of 
Angel Street (reported in THEATRE ARTS 
Montuiy) and from Arthur Hopkins’ 
statement that “a well-staged play will 
look as convincing from the back-wall 
as from the orchestra pit.” The angle 
of vision in the ordinary theatre is 
about 100 degrees, in the arena it is 
360. The fact of the matter is that 
nearly any dramatic action can be un- 
derstood from nearly any side, especially 
if one is very close to the actors. We 
may have lost some power of projection 
when we spread the viewing angle in 
a full circle, but we gained more when 
we brought the audience within reach 
of the actor, where they can see subtle 
expression and can perceive all the 
shadings of the voice. 

Even when the speaker has his back 
to you, the face of the listening actor 
is usually revealed and it is enormously 
more sensitive a revelation than the 
active face of the speaker. The movies 
learned this years ago. How often does 
the camera show the face of the listener 
as we look over the shoulder of the 
speaker? Thus we perceive the whole 
action, instead of a part — we see half 
and hear half. It is really a more com- 
plete method, if one is close enough 
to read the relaxed face of the listener. 

Moreover, roundness of action frees 
the beginning actor from the artificiali- 
ties of “stage deportment” and “voice 
projection” and the “balanced stage”. 
He must still be fully expressive, but 
he can be more natural about it. This 
is, to most actors, a great release of 
power. He is permitted, or even forced, 
by the technique, to act believably. In 
the arena this is the prime essential, 
but on the conventional stage the prime 
need is to be seen and heard, and often 
the young actor succeeds only in shout- 
ing his lines and in using the upstage 
hand for gestures. 


The experience of arena directors is that 
the realistic style needed for the arena is the 
best one for a beginner. Out on that magic 
carpet, cut off from the director and the 
prompter, separated from the audience only 
by a line of shadow, he discovers that nothing 


is more important than staying in character 
listening well, and being able to depend upo, 
himself and his fellow-actors. It is the beg 
possible learning situation. 


Minimum equipment. It is truce that 
with a hundred folding chairs, a carpet 
a few lights, and a dimmer or two ap 
arena theatre can be set up on : |most 
any flat floor where the ceiling i: ove 
a dozen feet high. Unfortunately this 
advantage of arena is the most o! vioys 
one although not the most vital. The 
basic material requirements are quite 
easily met, but the first-class actin * and 
imaginative directing upon which such 
a theatre must depend are not so aasily 
attained. 


Should you have an arena theatre? 
Of course there can be no_ universal 
answer; it depends upon your fac lities. 
your personnel, your activity, and your 
interests; but it is safe to say that you 
ought to start thinking about it, and 
perhaps preparing for it. 


Is your acting good enough to be examined J 


so closely? Probably not, but it might be if 
you would concentrate on believability instead 
of audibility and visibility. Are your plays 
much more effective from the first few rows 
than from the middle of the house? If so, it 
is a point in favor of arena theatre, where 
everyone is in the first few rows. Is you 
director imaginative enough to create his own 
ground plans, to re-write scenes in the play, 
to work out entirely new business undreamed 
of in the script? Are your people willing and 
eager to work on a play for three months, six 
week of rehearsal and six week-ends of play- 
ing? If not, you are not ready for arena. 
Arena audiences are small and you need more 
of them to cover expenses and to reduce 
royalty quotations, not to mention the prime 
advantage of small theatres . . . playing a lot 
of performances. If you can count on an 
audience of five hundred for an ordinary play 
you are on safe ground to plan six or eight 
performances if you like. 


The best method of approach is to 
plan on using the arena technique as a 
training method for the first year, with 
a few performances for the public at the 
end of that time. Warm up with some 
scenes, and later a realistic one-act play 
or two. Concentrate on the acting and 
lighting and sound for a while. \When 
your success with this experimenta! pro- 
gram warrants it, you may plan on a 
major production. It is important that 
your first public appearance in the new 
medium be done with authority and 
polish, and this experimental app ach 
develops confidence and surenes of 
touch in the actors themselves. {ven 
if you never do an arena play you will 
find that the time has not been wa ted, 
for the regular productions will be g eat- 
ly benefited. There will be new f: 2sh- 
ness, new concentration, and bette: in- 
terplaying from the mere attemp to 
raise your acting standards and !rom 
working in a freer medium. 


(In a later article, Mr. Yeaton will <on- 
sider the production of plays for central <‘ag- 
ing. Editor) 
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A Portable Stage Setting 


By TELFAIR B. PEET 
Head, Department of Dramatic Arts, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


system of stage scenery has been 

developed for touring with plays. 
Experimentation for several years in 
the college theatre shop in the De- 
partment of Dramatic Arts at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute has resulted in an 
unconventional scenic system which 
readi'y adapts for any floor plan and 
allow variability of height and width 
of ar’ part of the scenery. The new 
meth d can be used with draperies, or 
walls can be made which are _ indis- 
tingu -hable from flats at a distance of 
a fev feet. An entire stage setting can 


| compact and completely portable 


be pt up in less than an hour and taken 
dowr and packed in half that time. 
An i: terior setting with walls ten feet 


tall. ree entrances that are masked 
and ‘irge enough to fill a 32 foot stage 
adequately, will pack into two 
canv’s containers; one a roll four and a 
half eet long and about nine or ten 
inches in diameter, and the other duffel 
bag »pproximately eighteen by eighteen 
by twenty-four inches. Total weight 
about 180 pounds. 

There are two main parts to the 
system: the frame which holds up the 
setting, and the cloth which forms the 
walls. The framework itself, which the 
audience does not see, has five chief 
types of parts and several less specialized 
kinds of parts as bolts and wing nuts. 
These five most important units are: 


|. 42” aluminum pipes 42” Jong with a variety 
of drillings. These pipes form the chief up- 
right members holding up the frame and 
also provide the top horizontal support for 
the scene covering. 

Aluminum braces made of two pieces of 
"x34" bar, bolted at one end so that vari- 
ous combinations of triangular forms can be 
made by bolting one or more of these units 
to a 42” pipe to form a pedestal or base. 
Aluminum rods which slide into the 16” 
pipes. Most of the frame is held together 
by gravity. Clamps which fasten to these 
rods act as stops and permit the adjustment 
of the scene height. 

. Special joints of cast aluminum are used to 
connect the vertical and horizontal pipes 
in the desired position. These joints are 
rods projecting at the desired angles from a 
common center. The %” pipes \slip over 
these rods. 

An aluminum bar 4”x34” is bolted between 
any top vertical and an adjacent horizontal 
pipe to brace the upper part of the frame — 
aluminum nails are used as pins to hold 
all horizontal joints where gravity will 
serve. Wing nuts and bolts hold the parts 
together wherever gravity won't do the 
work, 


to 
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In addition a few half lengths of 
pipe will allow for wide variation in 
the :vall pattern. It is a simple matter, 
therefore, by adding or omitting hori- 
zont:| pipes to change the pattern of 
the walls —frequently with an adapta- 
bilit. impossible with flats. 
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If draperies are desired, they can be 
hung to the horizontal pipes and the 
setting is complete. If more conven- 
tional walls are needed, a light-weight 
domestic is used. Along the top edge 
of whatever material is employed, an 
extremely heavy 2” webbing is sewn. 
In this, heavy brass hooks are placed. 
These hooks so fasten to the webbing 
that webbing and attached cloth are held 
above the hook. This last projects back 
an inch and a half and then bends 
straight down to make the pin that slips 
into one of the numerous holes in the 
horizontal pipes. The bottom of the 
domestic is provided with a hem deep 
enough to allow for a quarter-inch 
aluminum pipe which acts as a weight 
and permits stretching the domestic 
into a smooth surface. 

The domestic is painted with an 
aniline dye by any of the methods used 
for regular scene paint — brush, spatter, 
spray, scumble, etc., except that painting 
must start with the lightest color and 
work from there to darker tones. For 


instance, a dark blue surface cannot 
be lightened by spattering on a lighter 
blue. Scene paint is impossible to use 
since it would prevent the cloth from 


folding and packing. 


When the setting is to be put up, a series 
of bases are assembled to hold up the frame- 
work; the upper part of the frame is assem- 
bled according to the floor plan called for; 
upright pipes are fitted to this top structure; 
and the entire thing is raised at one time. The 
connecting rods hold the vertical pipes togeth- 
er so that the prepared bases can support the 
entire structure. Adjustment of the clamps on 
these vertical connecting rods allows the wall 
to be trimmed to the proper height, bottom 
weights are slid into the hems, and the stage 
setting is complete. 

Doors and windows offer a_ variety 
of problems which we have solved 
successfully in many ways. Perhaps 
the most practical way is to use curtains 
or hangings to hide the lack of thickness 
at the critical edge of the wall. Well- 
painted windows can be made surpris- 
ingly convincing, and window curtains, 
of course, help. We have also a cut-out 
window with scrim and a backdrop. A 
special piece, such as a fireplace, we 
have made of plywood so bolted to- 
gether that the whole structure could 
be dismantled to.a few plywood boards, 
nuts and bolts. 














Back view of stage setting which makes use of framework devised by Mr. Peet. 
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THE BOY WHO 
DISCOVERED EASTER 


An Easter one-act by Elizabeth McFadden 
cuthor of “‘Why the Chimes Rang, etc. 


Theme: Easter. Parts: 1 man, 2 women, 
1 boy of twelve. Time: 40 minutes. 
Simple interior. Any Easter music pre- 
ferred. 
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} | 
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} | 
| | 
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) | 
) “I was so delighted with The Boy Who | 
} Discovered Easter” . . . It is entertaining | 
| and, at the same time, presents in the | 
| clearest way the fundamental truth of | 
) God and life.”—Randolph Ray, Rector of | 
) ‘The Little Church Around the Corner, | 
| New York | 
) | 
} | 
} | 
| | 


Price: 40 cents. Royalty: $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Bivd. 
New York 19, N. Y. Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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The tricks to retain portability and 
still have considerable control over the 
whole stage picture are legion. One of 
the most practical is to carry a set of 
pieces of cloth carefully planned to 
cover sofas and upholstered chairs. With 
a little practice it is possible to pin such 
a covering onto furniture provided by 
the group for which you are playing 
so that it goes with your own walls and 
costumes. Table coverings that will 
cover almost any table of approximately 
the size needed are a great help. Pictures 
which can be hung from the horizontal 
pipes can be put in place before the 
top part of the scene is raised. When 
lights are required behind a scene wall, 
they must be so shielded that nothing 
shines through the set. A piece of cloth 
used as a lining for the necessary part 
of the set works quite well. 

When the stage is to be taken down, the 
bottom weights are pulled from their hems, 
then the upper portion of the frame is lifted 
off the bases, and the top part lowered. No lad- 
der is needed for any part of the assembly 
or striking. The cloth and upholstery materials 
are folded up and sacked while the frame is 
dismantled. It is simplest to let every part of 
the frame fall to the stage when it comes apart 
and then to go around after it is all in pieces 
to pick up the various parts. A small canvas 
bag holds the small parts such as nuts, bolts, 
clamps, etc., and the irregularly shaped joints 
go into the duffel bag. The vertical connecting 
rods and the quarter-inch pipes telescope into 
the half-inch pipes, and all the 42” pieces go 
into a canvas roll which straps up. 

That such baggage would easily go 
into the trunks of most cars is obvious. 
In practice, make-up, small properties, 
other baggage for costumes (and over- 
night stays) make for a heavy load, but 
with not more than six it is perfectly 
possible to plan a complete play that 
can travel in a single car. With two 
cars (the combination with which we 
generally travel) we can take twelve. 
We also carry a portable lighting system 
which employs a method of construction 
similar to that used for our scenery 
so that all our lights go with us, along 
with everything needed for our play 
except large pieces of furniture. 
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This stage set makes use of the compact and completely portable scenery invented by 


Telfair B. Peet. 
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Stage Designers and Designs 


By TALBOT PEARSON 


Director, Stage, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


FTER every performance of any 
A play, whether it be by Shakes- 


peare or a beginner in play- 
writing, and whether it be staged in 
a barn, in a high school auditorium or 
in the most modern of Broadway thea- 
tres, some very vivid memories will 
remain. For one member of the audience 
it will be the big love-scene in the 
second act; for others the leading lady’s 
first appearance down the flight of stairs 
at center, while for a few the costumes 
worn by the various ladies will have 
made the most distinct impression. The 
outline of the story, of course, will be 
recalled for a short time by everyone, 
and to some few it will remain as a 
lasting impression. 


But who will remember the sets? How 
many, of the hundreds or thousands, who saw 
the play and watched its action develop in 
front of very solid-looking scenery will be 
able, a month later, to say whether it was 
painted in tones of vivid or of pastel colors, 
or even whether the predominant color was 
red, blue or green? 


It may be that the production was 
what is loosely described as a “low 
budget” one. If it took place in a high 
school we may be sure it was, and that 
only ingenuity prevented the back- 
ground looking like the “same old cur- 
tains” relieved by the placing of a few 
doors at strategic points. It is a matter 
of constant amazement to those of us 
who function as occasional critic-judges 
that such good results are often achieved 
in spite of the lack of scenic facilities. 

On the other hand there are some 
high school directors who make no at- 
tempt to conceal the fact that they are 
“low budget” operators. They scatter a 
few chairs around, bring on their actors 
left and right through gaps in the cyc- 
lorama and excuse their lack of in- 








This is Professor Pearson’s fourth article 
on “Theatre Enjoyment.” His fifth article 
of this series will appear in our March 
issue.—EDITOR 








terest in settings by insisting that they 
might distract from the play. 

They are quite correct in this, because 
any setting which is so obtrusive as to 
call too much attention to itself is not 
making its contribution to the play. The 
best professional designers will tell us 
that if the audience is too conscious of 
the details of the setting they have 
failed in their mission. They want the 
effect to be remembered because of 
what that has done to enrich the mean- 
ing of the play, but they do not aim 
at striking effect which has no relation 
to the story or the action. 


The purpose of good stage design is to 
heighten the impact of the story and to deepen 
its meaning. Just as simple as that. Too much 
realism cannot be attempted because it de 
feats its own purpose. Certain physical as- 
pects of the set are dictated by the c«cript. 
If the author demands that someone be t!rown 
downstairs then a flight of stairs is necessary, 
as in THE EAGLE HAS TWO HEADS when 
Tallulah Bankhead fell to her death clu‘ ching 
the royal draperies. There are countless other 
examples of staircases which were abso utely 
essential to the action as visualized b» the 
author. 


A setting may be designed to inc icate 
the personality of the occupant, pa ticu- 
larly if he or she happens to be the 
principal character. Or the setting may 
have character of its own; it ma” be 
representative of the externals in life 
which have helped to shape the beh .vior 
pattern of the family living in it. St wart 
Chaney’s designs for The Old aid 
gave the audience a very clear id«a ol 
what to expect from the moment the 
curtain rose. So did Jo Mielziaers 
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scenery for Happy Birthday, and the 
same designer's set for Streetcar Named 
Desire. Occasionally, a designer will set 
out to make a comment on a period 
rather than to suggest a mood or a 
personality. An instance of this is Donald 
Oenslager’s set which he did last sea- 
son for Life With Mother. Not even 
the Days could have lived comfortably 
in such overstuffed magnificence, but 
the overall effect was to conjure up 
memories of the elaborate grandeur of 
the Nineties, and in that setting Mother 
and Father Day seemed entirely at 
home. Yet it was not their house nor did 
it express their personalities in particu- 
lar; :t embodied all the feeling of that 
pericd. 

There are no more than a dozen really top- 
fight stage designers in this country today. 
To nime them would be invidious but they 
form a rather powerful closed corporation 
called the, Stage Designers’ Union and admit 
new members only after the most rigid tests. 
There is very little room at the top and these 
big names in theatre design are just about the 
best in the world at the present time. Only 
in this country are stage designers regarded 
as professionals with a proper place in the 
theatre scheme. Their work is often dismissed 
casuaily by critics and generally disregarded 
by the public, but their worth is known to the 
authors and to the directors who need their 
collaboration. They have attained this impor- 
tance because of their attention to the basic 
requirements of stage design: that it shall be 
harmonious and helpful, that it shall be a 
part of the play, neither so neutral as to go 
unnoticed nor so prominent as to obtrude. 
These designers ask you, the audience, to re- 
member the play, the whole production per- 
haps, but never to confess: “I can’t remember 
what it was all about, but I do remember a 
most wonderful flight of stairs (or a stained- 
glass window—or a most realistic marble 
mantel.’’) 

Good teamwork between designer and 
director is desirable but not always the 
rule. The producer may decide upon 
some changes, the director may offer 
suggestions; there is usually some give- 
and-take all around. But once the “ren- 
derings” have been given final approval 
the designer may go ahead full steam; 
the director cannot add a window, take 
away a door or change the number 
of stairs. The designer is already on 
his way back to the, drawing board to 
make accurate detailed blueprints for 
the carpenters to work from. He has to 
be architect, engineer, easel artist and 
economist all in one and now he goes 
into action on all fronts. The construc- 
tion company has to be contacted, prices 
for the building of the sets — the flats, 
the stairs, doors, windows, platforms 
and backings — agreed upon and ap- 
proved by the producer. Then the same 
process as regards the painting and the 
furnishing of the set or sets. 

To provide all the furniture and the drapes, 
as well as the decorative pieces such as 
vases, pictures and knickknacks is the de- 
signer’s responsibility and it is part of his 
job to know just where to look for the right 
piece at the right price. Joe Mielziner, for 
instance, is reputed to know where to find at 
least one example of any period piece in 
captivity. Sofas, chairs, chiming clocks, Aubus- 
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son rugs, Sevres vases and Dresden shepherd- 
esses are all catalogued in his head or in some 
private card-index. “Business”’<items such as 
revolvers and handbags are usually the con- 
cern of the prop man but everything that is 
used and is seen on the stage has to be part 
of the designer’s gigantic headache. 

Very few present-day designers paint 
their own scenery but they know exactly 
what they want and how to get it. As a 
rule the painting is contracted for and 
any one setting may be the joint work 
of several skilled men of equal compe- 
tence. But Howard Bay once told this 
writer that he sometimes fought off a 
designing job unless he was sure that 
a certain painter, whom he trusted im- 
plicitly, was available. There were cer- 
tain effects, he said, that only that 
particular member of the Scenic Artists’ 
Union could achieve to his (Mr. Bay’s) 
satisfaction. 

Donald Oenslager, who teaches at 
Yale in addition to doing a number of 
commercial design jobs every year, says 
that the college and community theatres 
offer the best opportunities to young 
designers today. It is a discovery that 
others have made before him about 
work in any branch of the theatre, but 
Mr. Oenslager’s emphasis was on the 
limited opportunities in New York, with 
but twenty-six theatres open and many 
of those housing long-run plays like 
South Pacific and The Madwoman of 
Chaillot. Some members of the De- 
signers union take their remuneration 
in the form of a percentage, but the 
general rule is for them to accept a flat 
fee, in which case they can sell no more 
of their work until another theatre 
becomes empty and a new show can 
move in. If it were not for the “flops” 
in New York the designers (or the 
directors ) would find business very slow. 
It is the actor who, naturally, prays for 
a long run. The designer and the director 
have earned their money as soon as the 
first curtain goes up and they are ready 
to start something else. 

Twenty-five years ago the young American 
theatre artists were busy making over the 
American theatre. The playwrights were busy 
getting away from the “well-made” play and 
the designers were bursting with the spirit 
of revolt against realism. The main target of 
their scorn was the fussy realism of such men 
as Belasco for whom a bookcase had not only 
to be filled with real books, but the books 
had to be completely appropriate to the own- 


er of the house where the action occurred. 
If he were a doctor, the books had to be 





MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE 
By Carl B. Cass 

An invaluable source of help by one 
of America’s nationally recognized teach- 
ers of the subject. Articles on “Make-up 
Materials and Colors,” “Make-up Colors 
and Contours,” “Straight Make-up,” “In- 
creasing Age with Make-up,” “Make-up 
Suggesting Personality,” “Racial and Con- 
ventional Types of Make-up.” Highly 
recommended for theatre workers at all 
levels. Price, $0.60 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
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medical journals; if a scientist they must be 
textbooks and if a meal was to be eaten it 
must consist of the actual foods mentioned in 
the script, however unmanageable they might 
be to the actor who had to eat and speak 
lines at the same time. 


The “revolting” artists, as Woolcott 
called them with deliberate double en- 
tendre, preached the virtues of a more 
imaginative approach. They argued for 
impressionism, expressionism,  stylism, 
constructivism and formalism; anything 
but what they termed the deadening 
realism that was no longer theatrical 
but merely a duplication of the real 
thing. P aet 

Impressionism may be described as 
the simplification of realism through the 
elimination of non-essentials. This is not 
a move to economize but a deliberate 
attempt to heighten a mood and:to work 
on the emotions of the imaginations of 
the audience. A fantasy like Dark of the 
Moon was presented on Broadway in 
the impressionistic manner and many 
plays which are usually played in com- 
pletely realistic surroundings could very 
well be staged in this manner. That is, 
by concentration on these parts of the 
setting which are actually used or which 
established the mood and omitting the 
really quite vast areas of wall-space 
which the usual box-setting demands. 

Expressionism, on the other hand, 
employs physical distortion to project 
the mood. This approach is much less 
common nowadays than in the time of 
the “revolt.” There were quite a few 
plays, such as the The Adding Machine 
and R. U. R., which seem to have been 
written with expressionism in mind. A 
classic such as Peer Gynt is frequently 
presented in this way because, since the 
play deals with a number of characters 
who are warped and frustrated, their 
mental states can be projected vividly 


_ by the use of distortion in the settings. 


A recent Broadway play, Christopher 
Blake, was staged in this manner and 
the scenery conveyed very vividly the 
state of mind of the little boy who was 
the protagonist of the story. He was the 
child of divorced parents and the audi- 
ence saw familiar things twisted and 
warped as they appeared to the un- 
happy, unloved youngster. 


CONSTRUCTIVISM seems to have outlived 
its usefulness. It was an importation from Rus- 
sia, where it may originally have been no more 
than a device to overcome the scarcity of the 
usual materials after the first World Wer. 
Meyerhold was the chief exponent of this type 
of staging and he found many followers in 
Europe and this country who believed that 
realism could not be killed by half-measures. 
The thing to do was to go all the way, re- 
move all ornamentation of any kind, strip the 
flesh from the bones and show the skeleton 
in all its stark simplicity. Mountains were lad- 
ders, doors were mere archways and furniture 
consisted of boxes and platforms. Nothing was 
to be allowed to distract from the acting. 


America did not take too kindly to 
the new form. It smacked too much of 
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poverty and parsimony and the Russian 
theatre itself was eventually weaned 
away from such bleak austerity in decor. 
But the constructivist style has not 
completely disappeared from the Ameri- 
can scene and the famous Our Town 
as staged in New York and imitated in 
thousands of high school and com- 
munity productions all over the country 
is an example of this type of staging 
at its best. 

Formalism, at the opposite end of the 
scale from naturalism, should be men- 
tioned if only because its simplicity 
makes its great potentialities often over- 
looked. The best example of the formal 
stage is the Elizabethan one, when 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries set 
the scene in language: “This is Illyria, 
lady” or “What light through yonder 
window breaks?” Another term for the 
formal stage is the non-representational, 
by which is meant the use of levels and 
platforms instead of furniture, doors and 
windows. The proper deployment of 
actors on such a stage can be effective 
and artistic, but unless the style is 
completely appropriate to the play there 
is danger that the audience may view 
the setting as evidence of limited re- 
sources. There are still many plays which 
are best staged in a naturalistic vein. 


It might be safely said that, while all the 
foregoing styles may be detected in modern 
Broadway production, REALISM, or a kind 
of SELECTED NATURALISM, is again the 
fashion. But the settings for such a play as 
STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE, THE ICE- 
MAN COMETH and DEATH OF A SALES- 
MAN are proof that imagination on the part 
of such designers as Jones, Oenslager, Simon- 
son and Mielziner has transformed realism 
into something much lighter than the older 
Belasco-period type. 


The single setting of Streetcar Named 
Desire serves as an arena for action 


which twenty-five years ago would have - 


been spread over at least three sets. 
It costs money to build sets and it takes 
an army of stagehands (according to the 
Union) to move them. Expediency has 
dictated many of the newest approaches 
in stage design and the virtuosity of 
these American leaders in this field has 
made it impossible to think of any such 
plays as these except in terms of their 
special settings. The dialogue, the move- 
ment and the background are all of a 
piece. As Stark Young has said: “Con- 
tent and the style capable of expressing 
it are basic and identical.” Shakespeare 
wrote for the formal stage, Tennessee 
Williams is writing with the knowledge 
that there are designers who can ex- 
press his ideas visually in stylized real- 
ism, modified constructivism or impres- 
sionism. Shakespeare still sounds pretty 
good in front of a black “cyc” but we 
sometimes wonder whether Mr. Williams 
realizes the debt he owes to the de- 
signers who have made “content and the 
style of expressing it” so identical and 
impossible of separation. 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Director of Dramatics, Northeastern State College, 


Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


STAGING ON THE THIRD DAY 


(As produced by Thespian Troupe 401 of the Berea College Foundation School) 


By JERRY JOHN 
Berea College Players, Berea, Kentucky 


ON THE THIRD DAY, a religious drama in three 
acts, by Belford Forrest. Five women, six men and 
three villagers, biblical costumes. Royalty quoted 
upon application. Walter H. Baker Company, 569 
Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusets. 
Suitability 

This play is suitable for any group 
wishing to stage a simple but unique 
religious drama. There is nothing in con- 
tent that needs to be cut and the play 
itself is relatively short. Its appeal is 
universal to audiences of all ages. 


Plot 


On the Third Day is a religious drama 
molded around the inner upheaval of 
the followers of Christ immediately after 
his crucifixion. The disturbance is re- 
vealed in the home of Lazarus of Beth- 
any after he and his younger sister, 
Mary, return from the scene of Golgotha. 
The wavering faith of Lazarus is weak- 
ened by an accident endangering the 
life of his son, Ethan; and also the fail- 
ure of Jesus to appear to save Ethan. 
Jesus has been reported alive. The un- 
marred faith of his sisters, Mary and 
Martha, surrounded with conscience tor- 
tures drive Lazarus from his own home. 

Paralleling the part of Lazarus is 
the part of Joseph of Arimathea who 
unceasingly presses his search for the 
risen Christ. As time passes, he gradu- 
ally weakens in his faith of the resur- 
rection. He departs for Jerusalem fearing 
the action of the Sanhedrin which de- 
mands an explanation of the disappear- 
ance of the body of Jesus from Joseph's 
garden tomb. 

It is only the dauntless faith of Mary 
and Martha that holds the spirit of Christ 
in the home. It is through their convic- 
tion that the healing Christ appears to 
climax the scene by executing a miracle 
in the restoration of Ethan’s health. 


Casting 

The casting represents no special prob- 
lems for the director. And as for strong 
leads, there are none, though Martha, 
Mary, Lazarus, Joseph, and Saul control 
the action. Martha might be expressed 
through a weighty domination as well 
as representing the same trait through 
the voice. Her strength in mind and 
body is contrasted to that of her sister 
Mary — beautiful but oppressed by a 
physical and mental laziness. She slips 
out of this only once at the most con- 
venient moment which is usually with 
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ON THE THIRD DAY is an excel! nt 
religious play well suited for produc! on 
during the Easter Season. The play ‘as 
strong audience appeal, and is especi: |ly 
recommended for production by h:ch 
school and church drama groups. It 
does not carry a high royalty fee. — 
DEPARTMENT EDITOR 














her brother Lazarus who is at the pres- 
ent exceedingly nervous. He is of me. 
dium size and has a tendency to jump 
to far-fetched conclusions. This repre- 
sents another contrast in Joseph and 
Saul. Their very movements are doni- 
nating and commanding. Nathaniel js 
the elderly but calm and faithful doctor 
who is a picture of how beautiful old 
age can be. He calls to minister unto 
Ethan, Lazarus’ son, who has been 
injured. The boy is small and very lively 
as is his playmate, Miriam. Miriam’s 
mother is a short, well-rounded woman 
that contains more than an abundance 
of gossip. Rhoda is a quiet servant who 
makes herself a little too much at home. 
Reuben and the villagers may be cast 
in the easiest way, using either boys or 
girls, or both. 





Directing 


The main thing to keep in mind is 
that the play is a religious drama and 
will tend to fall into a revival atmos- 
phere. It must be kept alive with normal 
responding human beings moving before 
the audience. Have the actors feel that 
the characters are as fallible as_ the 
people of today. But do not lose your 
religious response by swinging toc far 
the other way. Also, if there are «mo- 
tional expressions of any intensity on 
the stage, the tension, caused by the 
lines and action, will break the audicnce, 
and the desired effect will be lost. 
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It is advisable to help the actors get into 
character as soon as possible. Most of hem 
will need a small amount of individual ins ruc- 
tion, to assure no over-lapping of char cter 
traits. 

A brisk tempo must be maintained fron the 
very beginning of the play. The bodily w ove- 
ment must also match the tongue in crisp and 
firm expression. But watch a tendency to lose 
the meaning in hasty speeches. Conversat onal 
speech may be used. 

It is good to avoid any direct expressio. of 
affection in the play. The script calls for 
kisses, but that is definitely not biblical for op- 
posite sexes. Just the laying on of a hard is 
expression enough. 
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of tre Berea College Foundation. Directed by Jerry John under the supervision of Earl W. Blank. 
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The acts fall into place with little trouble. 
The ; lay as a whole allows a great deal of 
liberty in action. Especially for the long 
speec! es it is wise to instill a sense of freedom 
of mo ement in the actor. But do not allow the 
tempo to drag or your audience will leave you. 

It will depend on the director as to how 
Christ will be portrayed on the stage. We rep- 
resented him as a human with excellent effect. 

The play also lends itself to music during 
several scenes in the play—the scene when 
the crown of thorns is carried across the stage, 
Act Ii, and also the final prayer by Martha. 
Background music for the play was taken from 
Szostakowicz’s Ist Symphony, Opus 10. 


Rehearsals 


This play was in rehearsal for eight 
weeks but the cast had two lengthy 
breaks. It is very probable then that 
it could be done in five or six continu- 
ous weeks. For all but the last week the 
cast met for three hours on Monday, 
one hour on Wednesday, and eight hours 
on Saturday. Try to avoid one-hour 
rehearsals as they do not allow adequate 
time — two hours at least. The last week 
of rehearsal the cast and crew met for 
full dress rehearsal on Monday and 
Thursday nights. There were three full 
dress rehearsals before public produc- 
tion, using the Saturday before produc- 
tion. 


Stage Problems 

There are no major problems involved 
in staging this play. The set is easily 
built and the simpler it is kept the more 
appropriate it is for the play. 

The room should be kept small in 
depth, not over 15’, and in height about 
9 to allow for a three-step rise to the 
upper room. Careful attention should 
be given to see that the stairs do not 
creak since they are to represent stone. 
The smallness should be upheld in the 
furniture by having it cut extra low. In 
placing the furniture it is easier to work 
with the table opposite the couch on 
stage right. A stool should be placed by 
the table facing the couch. 

The inside doors may be covered 
with curtains for more convenience. If 
this is done it is advisable to place card- 
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board thickness pieces along the sides 
of the door to give the illusion of depth 
to the walls. Around all the doors and 
the window cracks are to be seen spread- 
ing in numerous directions. The back- 
drop represents the hills of Palestine 
with a close garden wall to give it 
depth. 

In the matter of properties it is 
a relatively simple matter. The dishes 
are to represent raw clay and the oil 
lighters are the most difficult. But they 
can be molded in clay in the fashion 
of a dutch shoe and have a hole made 
in the heel of it for a short candle. It 
is best if the candle is not visible. The 
needles may be represented with small 
splinters of wood. 
Lighting 

This matter also was easily handled. 
The acting area was well covered by 
cross-lighting with nine baby spots on 
the beam, four extra spots in the boxes 
and the foots. The spots were tinted 
with light amber and flesh pink. The 
back-drop was lighted with two 250-watt 
floods. These floods were tinted with 
blue for Act III. There must be care in 


handling light cues when oil lighters’ 


pass on and off stage. 

In Act III the lights are set on five 
at the beginning for evening, but when 
Christ appears they are moved up to 
seven. They are then brought up full 
on Ethan’s appearance and held for a 
few seconds before the curtain closes. 


Costumes 

The costumes must be kept simple 
but very appealing. There is a wonder- 
ful chance for beautiful color plots. No 
changes are necessary. It is best to have 
all men in head dress because of the 
short hair. The best helps to be obtained 
are from biblical pictures. There should 
be care taken in having contrast between 
the rich and poor, especially in jewelry. 
Martha was placed in green, Mary in 
blue, and Saul in red with other charac- 
ters colors of costumes built around 
these three basic colors. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Change of address should be promptly 
reported to us as the post office does 
not forward second-class matter. The 
old address, as well as the new, should 
| be reported. 
Make-up 
All of the actors took the dark lining, 
dark rouge for lips and cheeks, and a 
medium powder. 


The make-up was as follows: 








Ethan: Foundation, 5% 

Miriam: Foundation, 5% 

Martha: Foundation, 5% 

Rhoda: Foundation, 5% 

Salome: Foundation, 5 

Saul: Foundation, 7 A; dark brown 
beard 

Mary: Foundation, 5% 

Lazarus: Foundation, 7 A; dark brown 
beard 

Reuban: Foundation, none (used pow- 
der) 

Joseph: Foundation, 7 A; light brown 
beard, very full. 

Nathaniel: Foundation, 13; grey beard. 


Villagers (Men): Foundation, 7 A; auburn and 

brown _ beards. 

Christ: Foundation, 5; dark brown 
beard (very 

full), deep eyes. 


These numbers refer to Stein’s tube 
grease paint. It is necessary for the arms 
and legs to be made-up. The boys should 
shave their legs before applying the 
make-up. 


Budget 
The following budget was used for the play 
presented by the Berea Players. 


Ns a dle dah Sin Ni wate Ae $ 9.20 
I iit ss adie memencairens ees 7.28 
SE ree Merny nee, an 8 11.25 
DE lL pcvadisivetetiakeaadea als 1.49 
Nn ree Le ed Ga ee atene 8.28 
IE kp cide ved slesessscdnia cca 15.00 
Royalty (3 performances) ............ 30.00 
Total $82.50 
Publicity 


The publicity for this play will spring 
from the crucifixion of Christ. It will 
come in the form of the cross or full 
crucifix. Posters were well distributed 
in the main buildings on the campus 
and in the business firms nearby. The 
churches carried a reminder and the 
radio speech class did an announcing 
project over the school public address 
system. 

It was a great help also to have a 
small orchestra playing before the play 
and during the intermission between 
acts. The music upheld the mood and 
helped prepare the audience for the 
play. 

Results 

On the Third Day proved popular with 
the audiences and was accepted for the 
value it carried. It gave some excellent 
experience for those who. desired it 
both on and off the stage. The greatest 
result was that it helped to erase some 
of the prejudice that always seems to 
arise on religious dramas. 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


By SI MILLS 


446 East 20th St., New York, 9, New York 


The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanding 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1949-50 school 
year. Comments and sug- 
gestions from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 


-eo or orl rl rol rm rm rm rm om om om om 
“N. B.C. THEATER” 


NE of the re- 
O quirements of 

the Federal 
Communications 
Commission for the 
licensing of radio sta- 
tions is that a certain 
proportion of time in 
the broadcast day be 
set aside for “public 
— service’ programs. 
Si Mills The term “public 
service” can be — and is — variously 
interpretated, so that it might include 
anything from weather reports to dra- 
matic serials. After all, just about any 
program may be termed either informa- 
tive or entertaining. Almost any sort 
of listening fare may be brought before 
the listening audience as a “public serv- 
ice. 

There can be little honest argument 
on this score, for any program may be 
looked on as benefitting the listener in 
some way. The regulation is used by 
many broadcasters to fill in time not 
in demand by advertisers; but through 
this ruling and through these many in- 
terpretations you are given a wide va- 
riety of sustaining (i. e. non-sponsored ) 
shows. On Sundays, from about noon on, 
there are any number of worthwhile 
sustaining shows on your radio; and 
among them is one entitled N. B.C. 
Theater.” 

Like the commercial programs, “sus- 
tainers’ may be roughly categorized as 
good, bad, or indifferent, depending on 
the reviewer and what he is looking 
for. In that first rating, “the good,” 
comes “N.B.C. Theater” because it 
brings to the listener a combination of 
good entertainment and good purpose. 

Certainly, it is not in the province 
of this column to decide which works 
in the field of the novel or short story 
are classics. There are established means 
and bases for such decisions. When 
works which have already reached such 
eminence are brought to the listener, we 
can only applaud the purpose and 
appraise the jobs of adaptation and 
presentation. 





Looking at a list of productions on _ this 
series, you would quickly recognize most — if 
not all — of the titles, for these are the names 
of well known books. Public taste has helped 
to make them classics because of the stories, 
the characterizations, and the overall treat- 
ment. These novels have been so highly ac- 
claimed that it has paid financially for pub- 
lishers and producers to keep renewing them. 
Many of the works have been turned into mov- 
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ing pictures before, and now is the chance for 
radio audiences to enjoy them. 

For us, the listeners, a series such as 
this has great value. If we have not 
read the books, this is the opportunity 
for becoming acquainted with the mod- 
ern “greats” in literature. If we have 
read the books, there is little doubt that 
we want to go through them again, re- 
meet the characters, re-live the brilli- 
ance. Convinced that the aim of this 
series is worthwhile, you undoubtedly 
ask if the aim is good. Is the target hit 
all the time? 

No, not all the time, but with more 
than sufficient frequency. There are oc- 
casional weak spots. For instance, in 
preparing a full-length novel for an 
hour long radio show there is bound 
to be some cutting. You, as someone 
who has read the original, may object 
to the leaving out of a particular portion. 
Then again, in a short story there is 
the opposite problem of the original 
being insufficient to take up all of the 
hour. In that case, the adapter has to 
make additions. Not only may these ad- 
ditions fail to measure up to the original 
in intensity, but their very being might 
destroy its compactness. These are not 
purely hypothetical problems, for they 
have happened. The former is Ernest 
Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
the latter in F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Babylon 
Revisited. 

These are comparatively minor complaints 
when put alongside the facts that the acting 
is usually excellent, and that the music is often 
well chosen. In FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLS, for example, the music used during 
scene changes is supplied by a guitar and a 
tambour. Simple. Certainly not a production 
piece. But by the use of these instruments, two 
ends are gained. First, the listener never leaves 
Spain, the setting always being Spanish. And 
second, attention is not called away from the 


story in the entre-acts. These are signs of good 
direction. 


After all, what is the job of a director? 
Veteran NBC director Andrew Love, 
who directs “N. B. C. Theater” and who 
has cued most of the better known 
figures in radio on some of the nation’s 
top sustaining and commercial programs, 
says that a directors duties combine 
those of an editor, dramatic coach, 
business manager, talent scout, and tech- 
nician. 

In many cases the director also dou- 
bles as producer and has a good deal to 
say about selecting the script to be 
dramatized. If the broadcast is to be 
historical or educational, much reading 
end research must be done by the direc- 


tor before he feels he can make a wise 
selection. 





After the script has been written, the 
director must edit and cut it to mp 
exactly the length of the broadcast peri. 
od. Much of this is done during the 
final rehearsal, just before the show goe; 
on the air. 


After selecting the script, the directo; 
frequently is responsible for casting 
This means he must spend a postman’s 
holiday listening to the radio. He must 
be familiar with the performances of all 
the better known radio actors and be 
able to select the most appropriate ialent 
for his own productions. 


As in every other business, there are 
always financial matters to be taken into 
consideration. Every show is produced 
on a budget, and the director must de- 
cide what proportion of the available 
cash should be alotted to talent expense, 
music, special effects, and so on. 


The music is also the director's re- 
sponsibility. He must time each of the 
musical bridges and cue them in and 
out. He also directs the engineer as to 
what intensity to allow the input from 
each of the several microphones used. 


During the rehearsal, the director 
notes in the margin of his script, the 
time taken to reach each half page. 
After two or three readings he has a 
pretty good idea of whether the perform- 
ance is going to run long or short. Then 
he must cut or add to the script. 


However, since history never repeats 
itself exactly, the timing may still be 
off during the actual broadcast. To take 
care of this type of emergency, an 
alternative ending is usually decided 
upon and the director signals the actors 
during the performance if it is to be 
used. 


The director's tensest moments occur 
during the time the program is actually 
on the air. Behind his glass screen 
he sits like a puppeteer, controlling the 
actions of the actors, musicians, sound 
men, and engineers, simply by gesturing 


with his hands. 


He cues in each actor as he enters a 
scene. He indicates the beginning and 
end of all musical passages and sound 
effects. If the performance is lagging 
behind schedule, he makes a circling 
motion with his finger to indicate that 
everyone should speed up. If things 
are moving too fast, he draws his hands 
apart as though he were pulling taffy. 
This means they should stretch it out. 
When the timing is perfect, the dire«tor 
points to his nose. The the actors and 
technicians know that the performance 
is coming off “on the nose.” By his 
method, a program ends so close to 
schedule that the final correction in tim- 
ing can be made by unnoticably length- 
ening or shortening a few bars of theme 
music at the close of show. And with all 
this direction not a sound is made. 


DRAMATICS 
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N. 8. C. Theater. Producer Andrew Love confers with stage and screen actor Charles Coburn. 
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The background necessary to be a 
radio director is a thorough knowledge 
of all phases of radio. Usually, he gets it 
by working a number of years in many 
different jobs in the industry. 

Andrew Love feels that he got the experi- 
ence of most value to him in his present work 
from two different jobs. One was selling and 
promoting the sale of the “Victor Talking Ma- 
chine,’ the predecessor to the RCA Victor 
phonograph. In this position, he had a hand in 
selecting the talents and tunes to be recorded 
and got plenty of first hand knowledge of 
what the public wanted to hear. The other 
valuable experience he obtained when he was 
continuity editor for NBC’s Western Network. 
In this position he had to read and edit more 
than a hundred scripts a week. A rapid reader 
who once used to read a book a day, Love 
maintains that this faculty is one of the most 
important any director can acquire. 

Reading good literature has been one 
of Love’s favorite pastimes since child- 
hood. When he stages the “N.B.C. 
Theater” presentations of famous novels 
of England and America, he is re- 
calling many of old book friends of his 
youth. 

In addition to the exacting work of 
directing such programs as “N.B.C. 
Theater,’ the West’s famous “Standard 
Hour” concert, “Noah Webster Says,” 
and others, Love finds time to teach a 
radio production course for the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
Radio Institute each summer. 

Of all his directorial duties, Love is 
perhaps proudest of “N. B.C. Theater,” 
which this year has won two major 
honors: the George Foster Peabody 
Award for “excellence in drama,” and 
the Institute for Education by Radio 
award at Ohio State University for 
‘achievement in drama and the arts.” 

One of the many interesting aspects 
of this program is its commentators, 
usually brought forth by transcription 
at the half-way mark of the program. 
These commentators have included nota- 
bles like novelist Robert Penn Warren, 
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philosopher Irwin Edman, radio critic 
John Crosby, novelist-critic Lionel Tril- 
ling, writer and scholar John Kieran, 
and Atlantic Monthly editor Edward 
Weeks. 


Programs have included such works as Ellen 
Glasgow's THE ROMANTIC COMEDIAN, a 
realistic picture of Virginia in which is dis- 
missed the romantic concepts of the Old South, 
with its swooning beauties, doting Negro ser- 
vitors, and julep-sipping colonels. Then came 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY, by Henry James. a 
novel dating back to 1881, and telling the story 
of Isabel Archer, who, after refusing the offer 
of marriage of a typical English peer and then 
a hearty New Englander, falls victim to a 
worthless dilettante, who marries her for her 
money. Next came, Edith Wharton's HOUSE 
OF MIRTH, in which Lily Bart, a beauty in 
her late twenties, is involved through no fault 
of her own in a scandal that causes all of her 
fashionable friends to drop her. The presenta- 
tion the following week was Theodore Dreis- 
er’s SISTER CARRIE, a study of the demoral- 
ized life of a woman who becomes an actress. 
Published in 1900, this book caused a storm of 
moral indignation and had to be withdrawn 
by the author, who then began his long fight 
against censorship and for a writer to present 
in a realistic, serious novel life as he sees it. 
In Sherwood Anderson’s DARK LAUGHTER 
was seen the escape of a Chicago newspaper- 
man from a life he regarded as oppressive, 
sterile, and machine-ruled. And Sinclair Lewis’ 
DODSWORTH, written in 1929, tells of Sam 
Dodsworth, who retires and goes to Europe 
with his frivolous wife. She becomes involved 
in several love affairs with European adven- 
turers; he, lonely and unhappy, meets a ma- 
ture American widow, who teaches him to ap- 
preciate the tradition of Europe. 


This series has won awards for very 
good reason. When it comes to the kind 
of job done on J. P. Marquand’s Point 
of No Return the word “good” is in- 
sufficient. One must reach for something 
like “superb” to describe the job. Writ- 
ing, acting, music, direction leave noth- 
ing to be desired. It is difficult and un- 
fair to judge any other series after 
listening to this one, and knowing that 
such a good job can be accomplished 
by radio. 


Sudden Romance 


Comedy 
by 
Helen Hunter 


5 Men — 5 Women 


Living-room of a Cape Cod cottage. 


Royalty, $10.00 Price 60 Cents 


When Mori Christopher turned 
sentimental and decided to tcp 
off her sudden romance with an 
old-fashioned wedding in the gar- 
den of her aunt’s home on Cape 
Cod, she did not realize the ef- 
fect it would have on her family. 
Like all families since the begin- 
ning of time, suggestions and 
admonitions became the order of 
the day. How Mori handles her 
problem while trying to please 
her fiance, caught between the 
fire, will keep you tense and 
amused for three acts. 


When a gal from Cape Cod falls 
in love with a man from Mon- 
tana things are bound to happen 
and they happen fast and furi- 
ously in this gay summer ro- 
mance. 


GOOD CHARACTER PARTS 
GOOD SCENES 
GOOD HUMOROUS LINES 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


Boston, Massachusetts 
and 


Denver, Colorado 





Please note our change of address 





BAKER’S PLAYS 


569 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Midway between Clarendon and Dartmouth Sts. 


Mention Dramatics 


- > <— .- — <— — -« 
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Los Angeles, California 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 
Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 









This department is designed 
to direct attention to the 
oustanding motion pictures 
of the 1949-50 season. Sug- 
gestions for future discus- 
sions are welcomed by the 
Department Editor. 


SAMSON AND DELILAH 


Technicolor spectacle, when spelled 
out by Cecil B. DeMille, has a planned 
violence. The 67-year-old showman, in 
his 36th year in Hollywood, undertook 
the thorny tale of Samson and Delilah 
with the same enthusiasm that marked 
his first encounters with motion pictures. 
Victor Mature and Hedy Lamarr play 
the title roles; George Sanders and 
Henry Wilcoxon enact the leading Philis- 
tines; and Angela Lansbury and Olive 
Deering appear as pre-Delilah women 
in Samson’s turbulent career. 

This is DeMille’s fourth screen story 
from the Bible. The Ten Commandments 
was produced in 1923, The King of 
Kings (which DeMille says is his great- 
est work) in 1926, and The Sign of the 
Cross in 1932. 

Scripting 

The Samson story has been in the 
back of DeMille’s mind for years. In 
1985 he hired Harold Lamb to do a 
treatment. The work was shelved when 
DeMille, having just completed The 
Crusades, was talked out of doing an- 
other religious film. The Plainsman, one 
of DeMille’s best, was made instead. 
His film schedule in recent years has 
assumed a pattern: early American his- 
tory followed by a religious subject. 
Unconquered preceded Samson and De- 
lilah, the latter the 68th film DeMille 
has personally produced and directed. 

Two years ago DeMille dusted off 
Lamb’s treatment of the current film 
and placed it on his desk at Paramount 
studio. The lectures began. Writers don't 
write for DeMille in the usual sense. 
They sit and listen to him. Then they 
retire to typewriters. The next day they 
return to DeMille with the hope that 
they have down on paper what the 
master wants on paper. The lectures 
continue — and the cycle is repeated. 

For nearly a year these lecture-to- 
typewriter-to-lecture sessions went on, 
one a day, as the script of Samson took 
form. One writer is reported to have 
said, “We're not writers, were trained 
seals.” There is no expected change in 
the technique. DeMille has used it 
with varying degrees of success for 
years, and writers who join him are 
usually prepared to operate with a mini- 
mum of literary independence. The pay 
is good, and a long period of continuous 
employment is virtually guaranteed. 


Shooting 
Samson and Delilah was shot in 
sixty-six days. To bring the Technicolor 
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spectacle in on time, DeMille performed 
minor miracles of production. Key scenes 
cried out for, and received, the De- 
Mille touch: Samson slaying “a thousand 
Philistines” with the jawbone of an ass; 
Samson collapsing two Temple pillars 
to bury his Philistine tormenters in 
ruins; Samson killing the lion; the vio- 
lent brawl at the wedding feast. 

The destruction-of-the-Temple scene 
at Gaza was shot in eight days. A sec- 
tion of the Temple, fashioned after 
modern evidences of the pre-Christian 
era, occupied two sound stages, Nos. 
14 and 15. Huge pillars ranged around 
two walls of the stages, with a portion 
of the god Dagon (the original Dagon 
towered sixty feet) reproduced for the 
final episode. For the shooting of the 
climax, nearly 750 persons, including 
technicians were on the set. 

On a large section of the studio lot, 
a portion of the Temple set was dupli- 
cated and constructed of plaster, stone, 
and sponge rubber. This second set 
weighed twenty tons and was three 
stories high. Although actual collapse 
of the Temple was accomplished on the 
back lot in something like two minutes 
flat, it took eight months of planning 
and designing to execute it. At one point, 
shortly before the master switch was 
pulled, a 28-hour shift was assigned 
to the set to see that everything was 
ready to function smoothly. 

In building this model, largest in 
Paramount history, engineers worked 
from architectural blueprints. Altera- 
tions and refinements were made as the 
project advanced to allow for intro- 
duction of special equipment, such as 
electric cutters, trips and hydraulic lifts, 
which were needed to “destroy the 
Temple.” Though the set was honey- 
combed with these mechanical contrap- 
tions, none of them showed either be- 
fore or after the Temple was reduced to 
a mass of rubble. | 

DeMille staged a jumbo-sized fight 
between Mature and 400 armor-clad 
extras for the famous jawbone battle. 
Propellers stirred up clouds of dust as 
Samson charged the Philistine soldiers 
and did them in with a real ass’s jaw- 
bone. It is the stormiest shot in the pic- 
ture, excluding the falling Temple. 

The Book of Judges is silent as to the 
terrain where the actual fight took place, 
so DeMille planned it in a way to lend 
the affair credibility. He placed Samson 
at the top of a narrow defile, between 
two stony cliffs, where he could look 


down at the approaching enemy. Th. 
action called for 200 foot soldiers with 
spears and shields, and twenty chariot; 
with large numbers of mounted so'diers 
standard bearers, water carriers. pack 
mules, runners and wheeled carts. Long 
shots for the episode were filmed jy 
mountainous country north of (Cajj. 
fornia’s Santa Susana Pass. 


Feasting 


Chief motive for the story as DeMille 
treats it, is set early at the we lding 
feast, when the infuriated 5S: msop 
loses his bride to another man. The 
event ends up in a free-for-all, bit not 
before DeMille stages one of those ump. 
tuous feats for which he is famous. The 
7-day wedding feast received th= ful 
DeMille treatment. What all this ‘eant 
in terms of worry, money and sleeples; 
nights, Irish-faced prop man Joe Thomp- 
son knows best. 

For years DeMille has called upon 
Thompson to wrestle with props, a 
heavy chore in view of DeMille’ in- 
sistence upon authenticity. Thompson’ 
first picture for the producer was The 
Crusades in 1934. To Thompson, Samson 
and Delilah was a “food picture.” The 
menu called for roast pheasant, roast 
chicken, roast squab, barbecued beef and 
mutton ribs, jellies, watercress and mint 
leeks and turnips, plums, dates, grapes, 
pomegranates, honey cakes and glaced 
fruits. 

Thompson used twenty-four chickens 
and forty-eight squabs every day for 
ten days, cooked in the commissary 
kitchen and served ready to be eaten. 
To handle the food, he had a combina- 
tion electric refrigerator, four-burner 
stove, sink, and water heater, with steam 
table attachments and storage space. He 
supervised the preparation of the food 
himself, fashioning each plate with an 
eye to color display, changing and re- 
arranging until the best effect was 
achieved. 

Thompson also had to watch table 
manners. Fingers, not forks, were used 
by Philistines; chunks of meat were 
popped into mouths from the ends of 
daggers. The scene called for Hedy 
Lamarr to nibble on succulent p!ums, 
a scarce commodity in October and 
November. Thompson bought c'ioice 
ones at the peak of the season anc put 
them in cold storage. He checked ‘hem 
constantly, and as_ excellent p/ ums 
ripened in other sections, he had hem 
shipped to Los Angeles to replace the 
oldest lugs. The studio had proc red 
twenty-two lugs of plums by the -ime 
Delilah took her first bite. 

To make certain that there woul | be 
a supply of tree-ripened dates in na ural 
bunches, Thompson reserved three ‘rees 
of dates until January 1. As dates ‘vere 
needed he phoned the grower in /’alm 
Springs and had a bunch delivered to 
the studio. Oriental delicacies ‘vere 
tracked down. These, along with the 
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fruit, created one of Thompson's biggest 
headaches. With hundreds of extras and 
crewmen milling around on a set, the 
temptation to pluck a grape or pinch 
off a piece of delicacy often was irresisti- 
ble. This amiable larceny was halted 
by Thompson, who sprayed the food- 
stuffs with a harmless, transparent, and 
malodorous liquid. Food snatching 
stopped instantly. 


Dres:ing 

In the glamor division, DeMille left 
no hem unturned to expose Delilah to 
her admiring public. Always costume- 
cons. ious, DeMille hired ace designer 
Edit: Head, and male costumer Gile 
Stee!e, who fashioned one of the in- 
dust: y’s most colorful and interesting 
wardrobes. Delilah’s “Sunday dress” is 
a fabulous peacock gown, chiefly orna- 
men! 2d with 2,000 real peacock feathers 
from peacocks on the DeMille ranch. 
A re:plendent, long-trained blue velvet 
cape sets off a figure-hugging blue crepe 
dres:, heavily beaded with a peacock 
moti. It took twelve women three 
weels to sew and bead the feathers. 
They had been at work a week when 
DeMille decided the peacock feathers 
lacked luster for Technicolor. He 
ordered the feathers brightened with 
metallic paint. For three more weeks 
an assembly-line of women painters 
touched up the part that borders the 
“Peacock eye.” This may be Hollywood's 
record case of gilding the lily. 

The scholarly producer has, as usual, 
tracked down fine details of his story. 
A small working model in his office 
shows the grinding stone which Samson 
pushed for his Philistine captors. De- 
Mille learned that Philistine glass of 
about 1000 B.C. was translucent but not 
transparent; that door keys were 8 to 
18 inches long and roughly L-shaped; 
that Samson was fettered not with brass 
as we know it, but with copper. 

To get authentic properties for his 
picture, DeMille sent a unit on a 2,000 
mile-trek by caravan across desert wastes 
of North Africa. The group spent two 
months in remote settlements filming 
scenic and action shots, and making 
substantial purchases of native fabrics 
and properties. The unit returned with 
quantities of unusual items, such as 
honey trays, dulcimers, shepherds’ 
crooks, wine flagons and primitive farm 
tools. 

What DeMille needed most, however, 
was most scarce, namely, sets of camel 
harness and saddles; the Arabs, warring 
with the Jews, were making use of every 
available one. With a kind or dramatic 
irony, the war in the Holy Land itself 
prevented the DeMille unit from operat- 
ing in the locale of the story. Fortun- 
ately for the producer, the terrain in 
North Africa was found to be similar. 


Notes in Brief 
Two people got film breaks in the 
picture — 13-year-old Russell Tamblyn 
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Temple scene from the Paramount picture, Samson and Delilah with Victor Mature and 
Hedy Lamar. (Courtesy Paramount Pictures, Inc.) 








of North Hollywood playing the role of 
the boy Saul, and Broadway-trained 
Olive Deering, who does one of the 
most skillful jobs in the picture as Sam- 
son’s childhood sweetheart . . . Football 
fans may not recognize Ezzrett (Sugar- 
foot) Anderson, former L.A. Dons end, 
who makes his movie debut as a hunt 
attendant in loin cloth, snood and head 
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band . . . As is usual on any DeMille 
picture, injuries plagued the company. 
Young Tamblyn stumbled when running 
and suffered a broken toe. Henry Wil- 
coxon received first degree burns on his 
left arm when testing a white hot sword 
against flimsy material. Hedy Lamarr 
acquired a strained neck from rough 
treatment at the hands of Mature who 
violently raised her over his head in 
a threat to throw her to the ground... 
Sprains, facial cuts, bruises and other 
slight casualties were commonplace 
among the extras during fight clashes 
throughout the picture. Four nurses on 
the set were kept busy treating minor 
injuries .. . An ant village, required for 
a scene, was arranged on sand in a 
huge copper container. More than 2,000 
ants were prevailed upon by their train- 
er, W. H. D. Hornaday, to behave like 
pre-Christian ants . . . Remark of the 
day was credited to DeMille, silencing 
a crowded set: “I would like quiet be- 
—_ the camera and intelligence in front 
of it!” 


After the scene in which Samson’s 
hair is cut, Hedy Lamarr demanded one 
dollar from Mature, on the basis of 
current union barber rates . . . DeMille, 
who likes to insert in his pictures touches 
related to his ancestry, named two 
minor characters after the middle names 
of a favorite aunt and uncle — Rachel 
and Gammad .. . In Unconquered he 
had named a frontier tavern “The Gilded 
Beaver,’ the name of the ship that 
brought the first DeMilles from Holland 
in 1658. The “B” in DeMille’s name 
stands for Blount: In Unconquered 
there was a frontier settlement called 
“Blount’s Landing.” . . . Veteran film- 
goers will see familiar faces of silent 
days, among them: Nils Asther, Fritz 
Leiber, Frank Reicher, Crawford Kent, 
and Frank Mayo. 
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HE theatre season 1949-50 has 
passed the halfway mark without 
bringing forward any new play of 
nate. Several important revivals have 
been staged and two new musicals have 
caused considerable delight. Several of 
our most important actors are working 
... the Lunts are drawing huge throngs 
to the Shubert with S. N. Behrman’s 
adaptation from the French I Know 
My Love; Katharine Cornell is appear- 
ing in Kate O’Brien’s That Lady, a 
dramatization of her novel, For One 
Sweet Grape; Grace George and Walter 
Hampden are attracting audiences to 
the Booth Theatre with The Velvet Glove, 
by Rosemary Casey. Not one of these 
plays, however, has fulfilled the promise 
which was held out for them. It has 
been the revivals and the holdovers 
which have been the principal delights 
of recent theatregoing. 

Last season’s prize-winning Death of 
a Salesman, The Madwoman of Chaillot 
and South Pacific have been among the 
top hits thus far in the new season. 
Though Giraudoux’ sage commentary on 
current society is scheduled to conclude 
its local run soon; it has been most 
gratifying that The Madwoman has 
played over a year. Arthur Miller's 
drama and the Richard Rodgers-Oscar 
Hammerstein II musical will very likely 
play through one or two ensuing sea- 
sons. The standing-room line still forms 
at the Majestic Theatre each morning 
at six to secure admission to South 
Pacific for the evening. 


Four Plays | 


The most interesting of the recent 
events has been the arrival at the City 
Center of Music and Drama of the 
New York City Theatre Company. Under 
the artistic supervision of Maurice 
Evans, a sterling aggregation of per- 
formers is scheduled to present a series 
of four plays. The first play opened just 
after Christmas — a revival of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer. This 
charming comedy had not been pro- 
duced by a professional company in 
New York in more than a score of 
years. The cast of the current revival 
is headed by Celeste Holm, Brian 
Ahearne, Burl Ives, Ezra Stone, Evelyn 
Varden and Carmen Mathews. 


The second play to be produced will be 
Emlyn Williams’ THE CORN IS GREEN, 
which many of us recall] seeing just before 
the war. The performance of Ethel Barry- 
more as Miss Moffett, the school-teacher who 
endeavors to bring some education to the povy- 
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erty stricken Welsh miners, has been of the 
great bits of acting in recent theatre. Richard 
Waring, who played in that production, will 
appear again. The leading role will be played 
by Eva LeGallienne. In the third production, 
George Bernard Shaws THE DEVIL’S DIS- 
CIPLE, Maurice Evans will appear. The fourth 
play is still unannounced. Admission prices 
have been kept to the usual municipal play- 
house schedule and a further saving has been 
made possible by selling subscription tickets 
to the entire series. 

So great has been the response of the public 
that (I am happy to be able to state) tickets 
could not be secured until the second week. 
Critical estimation of the plays, therefor, will 
have to be postponed until next month’s arti- 
cle. It is hoped that out of the New York City 
Theatre Company may be developed a project 
similar to London’s Old Vic. Each season cer- 
tain established players will devote their time 
and efforts to the New York City Theatre 
Company and will be enabled to appear in 
roles which the commercial theatre will not 
risk. This has been a hope of many of us for 
a very long time. Good luck to the New Yurk 
City Theatre Company! 


How Long Till Summer? 


Great hopes were held out for How 
Long Till Summer, by Sarett and 
Herbert Rudley. No less a personage 
than Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke 
out in its favor. It is feared that the 
lofty social implications of the script 
blinded her to the play’s dramatic weak- 
nesses. A majority of the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle were quick, how- 
ever, to point these out and the produc- 
tion closed after seven performances. 


Mathew Jeffers, a Negro lawyer, is fully 
aware of the obstacles which stand between 
him and success in politics. He is eager to 
security social and financial security for his 
wife and their child. Is he right in playing 
along with corrupt forces to realize his goal? 
The play discusses the pros and cons of this 
question as seen by Mathew, his family and 
friends. 

Josh White, the ballad singer, made one of 
his infrequent appearances in the drama, as 
the embattled legislator. Leigh Whipper, Fredi 
Washington, Frank Wilson, Ida James and his 
son, Josh White, Jr. appeared in his support. 
HOW LONG TILL SUMMER must stand as 
one of the season’s major di ointments 


a 





That Lady 


Another of the recent mishaps is That 
Lady, in which Katharine Cornell is 
squandering her talents. I have long felt 
that Miss Cornell possesses great talent 
as an actress. She is not, however, a 
wise judge of plays in which to display 
her talent. That Lady is little better 
than a frame upon which to hang a 
lovely production — and that is exactly 
what is done. Set in the court of six- 
teenth century Spain, it allows the 


designer great latitude. Rolf Gerard 
has used this opportunity to the fullest 
and any credits must be bestowed upon 
him. 


For the rest, Miss Cornell as the Princess 
of Eboli looks magnificent and utters some 
of the most inane lines heard upon the cur. 
rent stage. Everyone sets upon the poor one. 
eyed Princess — from King Philip II on through 
most of the peerage. Others of the excellent 
cast involved in “that play” are: Henry Steph. 
enson, Henry Daniell, Torin Thatcher and 
Joseph Wiseman. Guthrie McClintic, one of 
our most able directors and astute producers, 
must have realized the hopelessness o/ the 
enterprise. Our condolences to all! 

Mr. Gerard has done valiant service, too, 
in behalf of another recent production. Of 
this, however, I have nothing but praise— 
for play, production, acting, setting and a'l, 


Caesar and Cleopatra 


George Bernard Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra had not been presented pro- 
fessionally in New York since 1995, 
when it served as the initial production 
in the Theatre Guild’s new theatre. At 
that time Lionel Atwill and Helen Hayes 
played the title roles. The play was 
first done here by Forbes-Robertson and 
Gertrude Elliott in 1906, and was for 
several season’s part of this famous act- 
ing couple's repertory. In 1945, a rather 
good film of the play was made under 
the author’s supervision, Claude Rains 
and Vivian Leigh played the title roles, 
I was not fortunate enough to see the 
two earlier stage representations, but it 
seems unlikely that they could have 
been very much better than the one 
now playing at the National. 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke, who also directed 
the production, is the most capable player of 
Shavian roles in the theatre today. He elicits 
all of the wisdom of the lines which are his, 
yet loses none of the comedy or of the humani- 
ty of the role. Shaw’s Caesar is a curious com- 
bination of the Roman general, the British 
statesman, the Latin romantic and George Ber- 
nard Shaw. There are few actors who could 
exhibit so subtly all of these qualities. Lilli 
Palmer, as Cleopatra, is charming. Her e- 
counter with Caesar in the shadow of the 
sphinx and her gradual emergence as the great 
Queen of Egypt is done with finesse and ease. 
The dialogues between the two leading play- 
ers are wonderfully executed. 

The entire cast deserves commendation. 
Ralph Forbes is doing a better job than he has 
done in many years. Arthur Treacher, who 
plays Britannus (a Britisher and the principal 
butt of the Shavian wit), is masterful. Bertha 
Belmore, who so recently appeared as _ the 
great British actress in Rattigan’s HARLE- 
QUINADE, plays Fatateeta. This produc:ion 
is the season’s principal delight. 


The Father 


Another of the interesting revival: is 
that of Strindberg’s The Father. “he 
play was presented with considerable 
success by one of the off-Broadway 
theatre groups last summer. So favorable 
was the critical and the popular re- 
sponse, that Richard W. Krauker and 
Robert L. Joseph (in association with 
Harry Brandt), decided to essay an 
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uptown production. It is generally agreed 
that the production. at the Cort is not 
as exciting as the one last summer. 
This may be due to many causes. As- 
suredly, the professional company does 
play a bit stuffily. They lack the en- 
thusiasm for their work that the younger 
company enjoyed. 


Raymond Massey is a bit too correct in his 
behavior as an actor. He excels in enacting 
quite proper gentlemen . . . fellows of deco- 
rum and breeding. As his treacherous wife, 
Mady Christians seemed somehow to be dis- 
approving of everything. One felt her malevo- 
lence but (at least at the performance I wit- 
nessed) one also felt that Miss Christians was 
observing the action and disaffiliating herself 
from it. It was a distracting note and it had 
the «ffect of making me as a member of the 
audience not quite go along with the action 
of the play. 

In spite of all my theatregoing, I can enter 
into ‘the spirit of a play with ease. I am very 
ready to weep for the sufferers or triumph 
with the victors or laugh with the clowns. 
My capacity for sentiment in the theatre is 
greater than that of most of the audience. 
Strindberg is, assuredly, a bit difficult for a 
modern audience to take. He seems to stack 
the cards so obviously and to build up his 
situations so pains-takingly. As with Ibsen, one 
is constantly aware of the dramatist standing 
behind the characters. Nevertheless, in a credit- 
able production (as of his THE CREDITORS 
last summer), one can become absorbed in the 
characters over and above the dramatist’s pur- 
poses in creating them, At no time could one 
gain this feeling at the present revival of 
THE FATHER. 


| Experimental Theatre 


A few of us were fortunate in being 
able to get to the production of John 
Millington Synge’s Deirdre of the Sor- 
rows by the Abbe Practical Workshop. 
Readers of these pages are familiar with 
my plaint regarding the lack of cour- 
age on the part of “experimental” theatre 
groups. It is a real pleasure to see an 
outfit tackle a play like this one of Synge. 
Except for the productions of the Abbey 
Theatre Company (which has been too 
long absent from these shores); we are 
most infrequently treated to one of the 
plays of the Irish dramatist. 


Dorothy Patten and David Orrick were the 
only professional members of the cast which 
did so splendid a job under the direction of 
Richard Barr. The play has a very delicate 
beauty and requires careful handling. June 
Bianca in the title role showed herself as a 
young actress worth watching. 


Still another interesting evening was 
provided by the program of the Oval 
Players, an organization made up of 
residents of two of New York's large 
housing developments. Three short plays 
were presented at the Fraternal Club- 
house under the collective title, Out of 
the Bag. The first of the items was 
George Bernard Shaw’s rarely acted 
playlet, Overruled. It is hardly more 
than an exercise in dramaturgy — a do- 
mestic farce rather remindful of Noel 
Coward’s Private Lives. This was fol- 
lowed by an original one-act play, 
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Weather Ahead, by William Devlin. 
Mr. Devlin is an experienced writer for 
radio and television and his play mani- 
fested great proficiency. 


The finale of OUT OF THE BAG was pro- 
vided by a melange of Julian Thompson’s 
THE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND with BY JUPI- 
TER, the musical by Richard Rodgers and 
Lorenz Hart which was based upon Thomp- 
son’s play. Many will recall] the play about 
the Amazons and how they lost the girdle 
which gave them mastery over men. More will 
remember the delightful musical in which Ray 
Bolger did so wonderful a job. Bertha Bel- 
more seems to be an ever recurring theme in 
this essay but her duet with Mr. Bolger in the 
Broadway production was a high spot in my 
musical comedy-going. I often think of them 
doing “I Used To Love My Life With Mother”. 
The Oval Players provided a most enjoyable 
evening and seemed to be having a very good 
time themselves. 


State of the Theatre — 1950 


The local theatre is not in a state of 
health. Even the recent holiday rush of 
business was below expectation. South 
Pacific, Death of a Salesman and Kiss 
Me Kate are selling out, but almost 
everything else is falling far short of 
this mark. Within the next few weeks 
The Madwoman of Chaillot, As the 
Girls Go, Diamond Lil will close. Born 
Yesterday; Yes M’Lord; Goodbye, My 
Fancy; The Closing Door have recently 
folded — this at the peak of the season. 
Production costs are still too high; ad- 
mission prices, too. The theatre needs 
vitality in all its branches. We need 
new playwrights, actors, directors, de- 
signers to bring new ideas into the thea- 
tre. Yet, in the face of this need and 
in order to protect its membership, the 
theatre labor groups are making it in- 
creasingly difficult for new people to 
join. We need new enthusiasms from 
the audiences . . . avid support! 


Perhaps now — at the outset of the new halt 
century — we can all help bring this about. 
Within the next little while several interesting 
productions are to make their New York de- 
buts. The first is the dramatization of Carson 
McCuller’s A MEMBER OF THE WEDDING, 
with Ethel Waters in the leading role. Harold 
Clurman has directed this offering. Katherine 
Hepburn is to play the ever charming Rosa- 
lind in a Theatre Guild production of Shakes- 
peares AS YOU LIKE IT. The Guild, too, 
is to do a musical based upon the Langners 
comedy about colonial customs, THE PUR- 
SUIT OF HAPPINESS. The always depend- 
able Rodgers and Hammerstein are doing a 
production adapted from Robert Fontaine’s 
THE HAPPY TIME. 


Joshua Logan is working over a new 
adaptation of The Cherry Orchard 
which is to be known as The Wisteria 
Trees. Helen Hayes, it is expected, will 
appear in this item. T. S. Eliot's The 
Cocktail Party is to open toward the 
end of this month with the same cast 
which did the play at last summer's 
Edinburg Festival. Let us, at the outset 
of 1950, greet these arrivals with a new 
resolution .. . New Life to the American 
Theatre ! 
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OOD news for children’s theatre 
(; directors everywhere is the an- 
nouncement by Samuel French 
that on September 1, 1950, Winifred 
Ward of Northwestern University will 
join their staff as Assistant Editor in 
charge of children’s theatre and junior 
high school dramatic scripts. This 
should herald a welcomed growth in the 
number of worthwhile and usable scripts 
for harrassed directors. 
2 2 2 


A letter of congratulation was received 
by Mayor A. C. Thompson, Conway, 
S.C., on the Conway Children’s Thea- 
tre, from Jack Wolf, New York City. 
The occasion of the congratulations was 
Mr. Wolf's discovery at the children’s 
Theatre Conference last August of the 
“amazing activity coming out of one 
organization — the radio broadcasts, the 
regular theatrical programs, and the 
speech correction work.” 

Mr. Wolf continued: “Cooperation between 
public schools and private dramatic groups 
is one of the most modern, progressive ideas 
in education, and is fast becoming adopted 
throughout the nation. This community sup- 
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DRAMA FOR CHILDREN 


This Department has for its purpose 
the advancement of the Children’s 
Theatre Movement in America. Direc- 
tors and teachers are urged to report 
to Miss Horton, for publication in this 
Department, news of their productions 
and other significant projects. 


port of dramatics has been one of the leading 
factors in ‘molding’ many fine, young persons. 
Conway is to be congratulated on its far- 
sightedness. I assure you, also, that Conway’s 
record will serve as a model to other commu- 
nities. 

Miss Florence Epps, director of the 
Conway Children’s Theatre, reports that 
this year’s activities opened in September 
with a capacity enrollment, and “added 
two spastics and one mental deficiency 
case to our types of children attending 
for speech correction.” 

In addition to the radio broadcasts 
referred to in Mr. Wolfs letters and 
which they began last year, this season 
the theatre is conducting a weekly story 
hour at Conway's new County Memorial 
Library. This story hour is varied with 
play scenes and verse reading. At one 
meeting Miss Epps gave a short lesson 
in creative dramatics. 

The theatre itself is very active and 
has a new outdoors turnabout theatre. 

Besides this heavy program, Miss Epps con- 
ducts a speech clinic. Last summer the state 
appropriated $830.00 to the county of Horry, 
S. C., for speech correction. Miss Epps writes: 
“This money is in the treasurer’s office, ad- 
ministered by the county superintendent of 
education to be paid to me for the tuition of 


boys and girls who need correction but who 
cannot afford it.” 


Some of these students even appear 
in the children’s theatre productions. 
Every student, upon entering the thea- 
tre studio, is given a diagnostic articula- 
tion test among others, to determine the 
nature of the child’s work in the theatre. 
He may need remedial reading or cor- 
rective speech or he may be able to 
begin at once with radio and public 
speaking. 

bo] bed 

The latest development of the Adelphi Col- 

lege Children’s Theatre, Grace M. Stanistreet, 


director, is the Adelphi College Traveling 
Theatre. 

Norman Hall, graduate assistant in the dra- 
matic department of Adelphi, is director of 
the first traveling production, THE LAND 
OF THE DRAGON, by Madge Miller. The 
play is touring Long Island. 

Miss Stanistreet hopes that the project will 
grow sufficiently so as to provide in the fu- 
ture two groups of plays, one for the six to 
twelve year-old audience, the other for the 
high school group. 


= oS oO 


The Children’s Theatre of Provo, 
Utah, with George Lewis as director, is 
produced by high school students and is 
sponsored by the Secondary Department 
of Education. The Thespian Club per- 
forms a major part in the work of the 
organization. The plays are presented 
in College Hall. 


The approximate enrollment is one 
hundred junior high and one hundred 
and seventy in the senior high. An 
average of eighty-two students is di- 
rectly connected with the plays pre. 
sented. 


The 1949-50 season includes: Rumpel- | 


stiltskin, Little Women, Land of the 
Dragon, Ali Baba and the Forty Thic ves, 
or The Sleeping Beauty. 


o a 


A new play that may prove an 
interesting experiment in production for 
children’s theatres is The Clown \/ho 
Ran Away, by Conrad Seiler, publi: 1ed 
by Longmans, Green and Co., N. Y. 

It is written in two acts and is defin tely 
novelty in its plan. Those looking for stra ght 
plotted story will not find it, but those s-ek- 
ing variety and novelty will certainly ‘ind 
those ingredients. It is frankly novelty and 
good novelty. It uses novelty for the sak« of 
fun and entertainment as it is intended tc be 
used, not as a device to cover up poor plot- 
ting and weak characterization as is too o‘ten 
the case when authors attempt this sor! of 
thing for children. This play should delight 
a child audience and would provide a touch 
of spice on the usual children’s theatre season, 
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The Jewish Federation Committee of 
New Yorks Theatre for Children is 
located at 1776 Broadway and is di- 
rected by Samuel J. Citron. This season 
they have produced: Asher Levi of New 
Amsterdam, and The Treasure in the 
Cave. 

Doris S. Einstein, technical director, 
reports: “Our group, which plays every 
Sunday afternoon during the school 
year, has, during the past season, as in 
previous years, again experimented with 
our second production in playing in 
Hebrew, which was beneficial both for 
our casts and our audiences. The play 
was set in the new state of Israel, which 
justified the use of the native language. 
There was enough action and panto- 
mime to make the production under- 
standable to children with very little 
knowledge of Hebrew.” 


o 2 a 


An interesting experiment is being 
made this year by the Children’s Play- 
house in Muncie, Indiana, under the 
direction of Mrs. Irene Belcher. They 
are presenting four one-acts at a movie 
theatre’s Saturday morning “Children’s 
Hour” during the winter, to relieve “he 
monotony of an all-movie program for 
the young folk. They play to 1600 e:ch 
show. This winter they are doing Cinc er- 
ella, Rumpelstiltskin, and The Kirg’s 
Balcony. Mrs. Belcher reports that ‘he 
manager of the theatre is greatly in- 
terested in “live” shows. 


G ° cod 


1949-50 marks the Sesquicentennial of 
Washington, D. C. The Children’s Theatre of 
Washington will contribute to this celebra- 
tion an All-American series of entertainment. 
Dec. 2, 3, 9, 10, the Children’s Studios of 
Speech and Drama, Rose Robison Cowan, 
director, presented TOM SAWYER. 


DRAMATICS 
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di. FOR YOUR SPRING PRODUCTION ) 
* HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
rel. FT | 
the | by Mark Twain 
DeS, Dramatized by Frank Whiting and Corinne Rickert 
A gripping dramatization of this ever-popular and lovable story, held together through the intermissions | 
- by Huck’s own narration, taken straight from Mark Twain. 
for When the play opens, Huck is discovered, leaning against a tree-trunk on the stage apron, sound asleep, ; 
ho his fishing-pole dangling in the orchestra pit. Awakened by audience laughter, he jumps up in alarm, 
ied hastily tries to hide behind the tree. Then, peering out cautiously, and encouraged by the audience, he 
commences his tale in Mark Twain’s own words. The curtain opens behind him, and the narration fades 
tely into the first act, on Jackson’s Island, where Huck is imprisoned in a crude cabin, and saws his way out, ; 
S | to make his escape on a raft down the river. Leading the audience through his maze of colorful ad- 
ond ventures — his encounter with the two rascals, King and Duke, his rescuing the two orphan girls from 
er their clutches, his uproarious attempts, with Tom Sawyer, to steal the runaway slave, Jim, out of cap- 
a tivity — Huck appears at each intermission to bridge the gaps in his story, carrying the first-person, Mark 
ibe Twain flavor throughout. | 
ot- 
‘ten ! Plays about two hours, needs four simple sets, calls for a cast of eight girls, eleven boys. 
of 
ght Books, 75 cents each Royalty, $15.00 for each performance. | 
uc 
Son, 1 
AVAILABLE FROM . 
‘ 
r THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS | 
di- CLOVERLOT 
rie Anchorage, Kentucky | 
Jew 
the ; SEND FOR QUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ; 
tor, =———————————————_—__{=[=_=__=>—=>==>>E>E>E>E>E_>_=_==_=—E_K_[_E>E=___  —_——L_—Z_E = >= = 
ery January 27 through February 4, the Neigh- _— series on West Virginia history. This is | grams in its field — children’s theatre, 
1001 borhood ae Re -— , os set up on a three-year basis for the children’s symphony, radio, and puppets. 
s in pelos Pann or iy ou Oz, r rill fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The first To achieve this correlation we have 
vith § 14 15, 21, 22. In May the Children’s Studio Year Scripts will be presented on famous chosen a theme ‘Conservation.’ Radio 
in will give its second production, a revival of people in West Virginia history; the with its weekly program, Bill Scott, 
for MARY POPPINS. second year scripts will feature places Forest Ranger, will follow this idea 
| e e ® -- the third year, —— perfectly, as will children’s theatre with 
ric ; , : untington Council of Youth Enter- a production dealin ith the life of 
Idren’s Theatre and Radio ,. . Pp g wi e life o 
- Revere ror Virginia brings out an ae reports: The Community Arts Johnny Appleseed. Puppets will adhere 
re interesting Newsletter. Other states | cag dlr ts this a - attempt o— — a play about the life of 
“ttle might be interested in the same idea. a ey aoe GaN aw enn 
Write Mrs. Beltzhoover Hess, Fairmont = 
Children’s Bureau, Hillcrest, Fairmont, re 
for information and a sample copy. 4 ee eee 
ing There is much activity of imterest =  ## $= «& 
lay- going on throughout the West Virginia 
the Children’s Theatre world. It is im- 
‘hey — possible to report all in one issue. 
‘ be The Charleston Children’s Theatre has 
ens started its 17th season. They opened their sea- 
he son with THE SAPPHIRE SIGNET, a semi- 
for mystery, and will close their season in April 
> ch with RIP VAN WINKLE. The biggest inno- 
Cs Ote vation for this group this year is the introduc- $+ Qian ot ) SE ian) ee Sif o, 
i tion of marionettes by the Junior League's 
regs Community Arts program. They report a 
‘he large, interested group, and their plan for this 
in- year is to tour the local children’s hospitals x. 
and boys’ and girls’ clubs. To acquire practice 
in manipulation, they staged a marionette 
show for three weeks in October, advertising $$ ~~ (ie) * 6, Se. 
of the Community Chest drive. The first of 
eo November they had a puppetry institute un- 
bra der the direction of Mrs. Jean Wiksell. 
nt. ‘ ° — de 
4 ‘a This group is also very active in radio. os od OT ae. | 7 
wan, Taey begin their eighth year of Musical Children’s audience attending a performance given by the Young People’s Theatre of Salt 
Pictures, and begin an entirely new Lake City, Utah, directed by Albert O. Mitchell. (Photograph by Howard Pearson.) 
ICS § Fepruary, 1950 ” 








(Inset) Members of Thespian Troupe 1000 of the Upper Darby, Pa., High School. (Lower 





comets 


picture): Installation team, (left to right): Maizie Weil, Jean Donahey, Leon C. Miller, 
Frieda E. Reed. Standing, (left to right): Frederick Vanbenberg, Mary Lou Walker, Robert 
Lawson, Judy Seiver, Lolly Lasher, John Wampler. 


Thespian [Troupe 1OOO Installed 


By FRIEDA E. REED and MAIZIE G. WEIL 
Thespian Co-sponsors, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 


N Friday, December 9, 1949, 
O Troupe 1000 of The National 

Thespian Society was installed in 
the Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, Senior 
High School. This troupe, composed of 
sixteen charter members, included the 
following students: (seniors) Judy Seiver, 
Robert Lawson, Shirley Swarthout, Betsy 
Phillips, Isobel Helffrich, Marylyn Siegel, 
Patricia Gerhard, Doreen MacMahon; 
(juniors) Warren Grupe, Dale Owens, 
Vivian Hanford, Debbie Damon, Audrey 
De Rose, Jane Hallam, Joel Minster, and 
Frank Weidemann. 

Participating in the installation pro- 
gram were Dr. James E. Nancarrow, 
principal of the high school; Edith 
Gaukrodger, head of the English De- 
partment; and Ralph Andersen, dean 
of boys. The installation ceremony it- 
self was conducted by the following 
officers of Troupe 520, William Penn 
Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania: 
Frederick Vandenberg, John Wampler, 
Mary Lou Walker, and Sally Lashar. 
The presentation of the charter to the 
school was made by Leon Miller, Thes- 
pian Regional Director for Pennsylvania, 
and Jean Donahey, Thespian Senior 
Councilor from the Brownsville, Pa., 
Senior High School, presented greetings 
in behalf of the National Council. The 
address of the occasion was delivered 
by Dr. Joe Zimmermann, Department of 
Theatre, Temple University, who stressed 
the importance of dramatics as a means 
of self-discipline and personality de- 
velopment. The co-sponsors of Troupe 
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1000 are the directors of dramatics in 
the school: Frieda E. Reed and Maizie 
G. Weil. 

Considerable local interest in the 
formation of the new Thespian Troupe 
was created by a record volume of con- 
gratulatory letters and telegrams sent 
by Thespian groups from various parts 
of the nation. As many messages and 
telegrams as time permitted were read 
during the course of the installation 
ceremony. The school paper, THE 
ACORN, carried several articles and 
pictures which did much to focus public 
attention upon the new Troupe. . 

The charter members of troupe 1000 
are those members of Pleiades, the 
dramatics club, who, on October 26, 
qualified for membership according to 
the suggested rating table provided by 
the National Thespian Council. The 
other members of the club, composed 
of 100 students, automatically became 
apprentices to Troupe 1000. 


Upper Darby Senior High School 
supports a vigorous and enthusiastic 
dramatics program. Besides the work 
of the dramatics club, the program in- 
cludes a senior class play and a junior 
class play, the proceeds from which 
subsidize other class activities. However, 
all of the actual work connected with 
production, except tickets and publicity, 
is under the direction of the sponsors 
of dramatics, with trained students. 


The dramatics training program includes 
two divisions: on-schedule and off-schedule 


classes. The former includes three classes in 
dramatics (two beginning classes and one ad. 
vanced class) numbering about 90 students, 
These classes are primarily devoted to acting 
techniques and drama appreciation. The off- 
schedule classes (meeting at 7:45 A. M., twice 
a week, for six weeks each semester) are 
voluntary classes, which at present carrying 
no school credit. One class is in stagecraft 
(averaging about 35 members); the other is in 
stage make-up (averaging about 25 members), 
From these enthusiastic groups, the produc. 
tion staffs for all plays are chosen. In the 
stagecraft class, training is given by iiss 
Weil, a trained stage technician, in scenery 
design, set construction and painting, lizhts, 
and property management. Every bit of the 
scenery and many of the props used in all 
plays are developed by the students trained 
in these classes. The classes in make-up are 
taught by Miss Reed. 

Pleiades, the dramatics club from 
which Troupe 1000 was formed, pro- 
duces an average of six one-act plays 
(and cuts from long plays) a year. 
Many of these plays are repeated for 
school assemblies and community 
groups. In the choice of these plays, 
there is an attempt to provide as much 
variation as possible in types of roles 
and kinds of sets, always with the 
idea of quality of play material and 
quality of production important con- 
siderations. The project in which the 
club takes the most pride is its chil- 
dren’s theatre. For the fifth consecutive 
season, it has produced a play (two 
performances to a combined audience 
of from 1000-1500) for the elementary 
school children of the school district. 
The club and sponsors feel that this 
is its most valuable project, and, in 
this area, it is a unique venture for 
a high school group. The dramatics 
group would like to expand this activity 
into a community children’s theatre, 
with a greatly increased production 
schedule. This year’s play (production 
dates: January 20, 21, 1950) is Alice in 
Wonderland (Charlotte Chorpenning 
version ). 

The physical facilities in Upper Darby 
Senior High School, probably in common 
with many high schools, are inadequate for an 
active dramatics program. The only produc- 
tion area, the auditorium, has to be shared 
with three large music groups and many other 
clubs and activities. And since there is 0 
adequate place for construction and painting 
of scenery, this work is often done, under 
much less than ideal conditions, on top of 
desks in the classrooms of the directors. How- 
ever, the enthusiasm and loyalty of the dra- 
matics groups and the success of our gradua‘es 
in the various phases of theatre arts in col- 
lege —these are partial compensation for te 
inadequacy of space and equipment. 

The ideals of the dramatics program 
in Upper Darby Senior High School are 
three-fold: to provide sound training 
and valuable experience in the various 
theatre arts to as many students as are 
interested; to provide opportunity tor 
a sampling of the best in dramatic 
literature at the students’ level of ability; 
and to provide dramatics entertainment 
that encourages good taste and apprecia- 
tion of quality. 
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Donald Payton’s 


LATEST RELEASE 


HONEY IN 


3 act Comedy 


THE HIVE 


6 men, 8 women 


Here is Donald Payton’s latest and greatest comedy recently released for amateur production. 
A really “super” play . . . with not an unnecessary line, a dull moment, or a serious scene in 
the entire play. Audiences in every state pronounce Donald Payton’s plays “‘the best ever given 


here.”” One simple interior. 


The Maxwell family has always been an average, down to 
earth family. No airs, no pretentions, just ordinary people like 
their neighbors. In fact, that’s the life for Papa, Mama, 
thirteen year old Wilbur, and seventeen year old Connie. But 
it’s different with fifteen year old Betty Lou. She’s always 
loved big affairs, important people, and has long aspired to be 
a debutante. So, she made friends with ultra-ultra Suzanne 
Coady, daughter of THE R. Hamilton Coady, one of the city’s 
really important men. Well, Suzanne asks Betty Lou to go to 
the mountains with her for the summer and after much plead- 
ing and wailing, the parents finally give in. When Betty Lou 
returns home weeks later, she’s a much changed young lady. 
She not only brings back a very different Betty Lou, but a big 
idea of Mr. Coady’s — he’ll make Papa Maxwell a state repre- 
sentative. Mr. Coday tells Mr. Maxwell that he can put him 
in office just like that — that it’s money in the bank... 


Send for our Free 1950 Catalog (144 Pages). 


honey in the hive. Mr. Maxwell immediately visions himself 
the future president of the United States. He starts campaign- 
ing like mad and the whole family’s hobnobbing with the 
town’s elite, much to the chagrin of son Wilbur who’s irked 
by baths, manners, combs, and Arthur — the Coday’s young 
son. Well, the Maxwells don’t have time for their neighbors 
anymore, they’re too busy. Finally comes the third act and the 
big election. The whole family is sitting around the radio, 
listening to the election returns. It finally dawns on them that 
Papa is losing the election and losing it badly. The Codays 
then disown them, and Mr. Maxwell, friendless and humiliated 
informs the family they’re moving to another town. The 
neighbors then start returning their borrowed goods, and it’s 
over this stack of boxes, umbrellas, fishing tackle and every- 
thing else that the Maxwells realize that the real honey in every- 
ones hive is his friends just like these—and they move back in. 


Books, 60 Cents 
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| Royalty, $10.00. 


} HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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On The High School Stage 


News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 


The National Thespian Society 
.-eor or oo ro oo ooo oo oe 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


HROUGH the combined efforts of the 

Music and Dramatics Departments, stu- 
dents of McKinley High School presented 
The Bells of Capistrano in November. Mem- 
bers of Thespian Troupe 684, with Patricia 
Smith as sponsor, participated in the produc- 
tion of Seven Sisters. They also gave the 
one-act play, Dark Wind. The art of success- 
ful make-up, along with exercises in bodily 
action and the history of the theatre, have 
been stressed at recent dramatics club meetings. 
Two radio scripts for National Education 
Week were written and produced. Eight 
students were awarded Thespian membership. 
—Betsy Alexander, Secretary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


URING the week of November 15 to 

19, Ring Around Elizabeth was presented 
at Webster Groves High School (Thespian 
Troupe 191) under the direction of Roberta 
Seibert, troupe sponsor. A series of scenes 
from Stage Door were presented for the 
Wednesday Club of St. Louis. January Thaw 
is scheduled for performance early in March.— 
Jackie Fisher, Secretary 


Wichita, Kansas 


TNDER the direction of Hazel Shamleffer, 
sponsor of Thespian Troupe 58 of the 
East High School, the senior dramatics group 
presented The Man Who Came to Dinner. 


FesruARY, 1950 


The same group is planning to give Once 
in a Lifetime in February. 


Winchester, Illinois 


NDER the direction of Loretta C. Glossop, 

sponsor for Thespian Troupe 594 at the 
Winchester High School, the Junior Class 
presented A Little Honey on November 18. 
Two one-act plays were presented during 
the semester: His First Girl and Christmas at 
Casey’s.—Mary Don Butzback, Secretary 


Bristol, Virginia 


NE-ACT plays were staged by the High 

School Department of the Virginia Inter- 
mont College during the first semester. Pro- 
ductions included Romance, As It Was in 
the Beginning, From Five to Five-Thirty, and 
Did You Say Mink? During December the 
full-length play, Royal Occasion, was presented. 
A number of members of Thespian Troupe 
555 under the sponsorship of Wm. E. Jones 
attended productions of the Barter Theatre 
during the year. 


West Linn, Oregon 


AB show, The Princess Who Had 
Everything, produced by members of 
Thespian Troupe 870 of the West Linn High 
School under the direction of their sponsor, 
Alexander Hays, toured the grade schools of 
the city during November. Three’s a Crowd 
was performed for the Teachers’ Institute 
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and local clubs during the year. Other per- 
formances included You Can’t Take It With 
You, and Ghost Trouble. A number of stu- 
dents attended the Shakespearean Festival at 
Ashland, Oregon. 


Kilgore, Texas 


ITH Ann Whatley as director, the 

Junior Class of Kilgore High School 
presented Over Twenty One in December. 
Members of Thespian Troupe 45 attended the 
East Texas Student Activities Conference, as 
well as a number of the Shreveport Little 
Theatre productions. A variety show for the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce was presented 
early in the fall. 


Moravia, Iowa 


Sy costume plates and production notes 
of Antigone were studied at the first few 
meetings of the dramatics club at the Moravia 
High School. Later meetings were devoted to 
discussions of modern playwrights. During 
the latter part of October, the Junior Class 
presented the play, Grandad Steps Out. 
J. L. Van Laningham is sponsor of Thespian 
Troupe 395 at this school.—Harold Lodr, Sec- 
retary 


Helena, Montana 


bi, dramatics program for the first semes- 
ter of the Helena High School, under the 
direction of Mrs. Doris Marshall, sponsor of 
Thespian Troupe 745, included the one-act 
plays, Ladies of the Mop and Why I Am a 
Bachelor, and the full-length play, Buddies. 
A Christmas program was presented over 
radio station KFDW.—Judy N. Best, Secretary 


Blacksburg, Virginia 


HE dramatics club of Blacksburg District 
High School presented Mother Mine during 
November. Mary Helen Caldwell, sponsor of 
Thespian Troupe 663, directed the perform- 
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“LADIES' 
LOUNGE" 


A Comedy for the 


Ladies in three Acts 


By 
KURTZ GORDON 


twenty women — five 
parts may be omitted 
if desired. 


smart lines with a tinge 
of sophistication mark 
this play as above the 
an All- 


average for 


Woman cast. 


Royalty $25.00 
Books 85 cents 




















A Bright, Smart and Witty Comedy 


Here’s a three-act comedy for the ladies with gowns and feminine 
finery playing an important part. The play takes place in the 
Ladies’ Lounge of the swanky Bellevue Manor Hotel on Cape Cod. 
Helen Johnson accepts the position as matron of the Ladies’ Lounge 
with the understanding that her sister, Shirley, recovering from 
a long illness, will share her room for the summer. The guests take 
to Helen and welcome Shirley’s arrival. Roger Hutton, nephew of 
Cyril Hutton, a millionaire who is staying at the hotel, arrives at 
the same time. Lola Williams, the typical Little Theatre woman, 
Ada Cantwell, a frustrated would-be coloratura and Vera Monroe, 
a self-styled poet, are doting mothers who learn that Roger‘is to 
come of age and inherit a sizable fortune, and they try to promote 
a romance between their teen age daughters, Faye, Judy and Jill 
with the heir apparent. Linda Carson and Mona Otis, two young 
women angling to marry into money, have staked a claim to Cyril 
Hutton and the comedy team in their mercernary pursuit creates 
a lot of laughs but loses out to the quiet, dignified Mrs. Anderson 
who finally gets him. The colorful Deeka Schiller, a Viennese 
Choccolateer, loathes America but loves the U.S. dollar. She be- 
littles the guests in her high-handed Continental manner and tangles 
with Mitzi, the cigarette vendor, a wise-cracking America-for- 
Americans girl who delights in telling her off in good old U.S. style. 
Deeka becomes involved with Count El Greco who turns out to be 
an F.B.1. agent seeking evidence against her for income tax 
evasion. The highlight of the summer is the Youth Dance given for 
the young guests of the hotel. Lola and Ada are in hopes that Faye 
and Judy will receive Roger’s bid to be his partner but when 
Shirley is the recipient, Faye and Judy incite their mothers to com- 
plain to the management inasmuch as Shirley is not a guest — but 
charity. They gain their point and Shirley is told she cannot attend. 
Roger learns of the intrigue and springs a delightful surprise. 
Throughout the play, little Jenny Baskerville, the precocious ten- 
year-old mischief-maker, keeps things at a humorous pace and does 
her good deed for the summer by giving Judy and Faye a timely 
case of poison ivy that keeps them from attending the Youth Dance. 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


569 Boylston St. and Denver, 
Boston 16, Mass. Colo. 








ance. Thespian members gave a_ special 


Kansas City, Kansas 





Christmas program for the United Daughters 
of Confederacy. A Christmas Carol was per- 
formed for the Christmas assembly.—Barbara 
Connelly, Secretary 


Henryetta, Oklahoma 
RIDE AND PREJUDICE was the play 


selected for the performance during the 
first semester at the Henryetta High School. 
Derwood Clay is sponsor of Thespian Troupe 
44 located at this school.—Verna Thompson, 
Secretary 


Grants Pass, Oregon 


URDER IN A NUNNERY was presented 

A November 2 and 3 by members of 

Troupe 651 at the Grants Pass High School 

under the direction of Fern Trull, troupe 
sponsor.—Neva Callaway, Secretary 





[TD RAMATIC productions at the Wyandotte 
High School during the first semester 
included Strictly Formal and the senior play, 
Mother Is a Freshman. The Little Match 
Girl, an original adaptation written by W. J. 
Knapp, sponsor for Thespian Troupe 162, 
was presented at the Christmas assembly. 
One-act plays were presented at the regular 
meetings of the dramatics club held through- 
out the semester.—Beverly Lester, Secretary 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 539 at the 
Warwood High School, with Virginia 
Lynch as sponsor, presented The More the 
Merrier during November. One-act play pro- 
ductions included The Shock of Your Life, 
The Blackstone Case, and A Thanksgiving 


Prodigal. During American Education Week 
a radio broadcast was presented.—Eva Belle 
Jones, Secretary 


Villa Grove, Illinois 


HE Senior Class of the Villa Crove 

Township High School chose January ‘haw 
as the class play. In observance of ‘ook 
Week, the dramatics club presented G :osts 
in the Library. First semester meetings ‘ave 
included skits, readings and musical select ons. 
Kathryn Richner is sponsor of Thespian Tr: upe 
396.—Mary Joyce Watkins, Secretary 


Ida Grove, Iowa 


DATE WITH JUDY, the Junior (lass 

selection, was presented at the Ida C ove 
High School on November 17, under the di- 
rection of T. L. Fallesen, sponsor of Thes dian 
Troupe 746. The program of study for the vear 
includes make-up, lighting problems, s: und 
effects and radio plays.—Iris Barr, Secr:tary 


Winder, Georgia 


| gy? spring members of Thespian Troupe 
690 of the Winder High School presented 
the following one-act plays: The Red Dress, 
Mad Breakfast, and There Comes a Time. 
The full-length play, Love Is Too Much 
Trouble, was also produced. In November 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay was given. 
A number of students attended the Theatre 
Guild productions of Carousel and Showboat 
in Atlanta. Mrs. A. Williams, Jr., is 
troupe sponsor.—Carolyn Brown, Secretary 


Sheldon, Iowa 


"Ts year the all-school production of the 
Sheldon High School will be The Mikado. 
Members of Thespian Troupe 927 will partici- 
pate. Lillian M. Holmes is troupe sponsor. 


Evanston, Wyoming 


fe tr of Thespian Troupe 514 of the 
Evanston High School participated in 
the production of A Murder Has Been Arranged 
offered in December. The one-act play, E/mer 
and the Lovebug, was featured at a Thespian 
meeting. Current topics under discussion at 
dramatics club meetings include stage photog- 
raphy, make-up, and costuming. John F. Welsh 
is troupe sponsor.—T. Linney, Secretary 


Morgantown, West Virginia 


URING the first week of December, 

members of Thespian Troupe 27 of the 
Morgantown High School presented Kind Lady. 
Dorothy Stone White, troupe sponsor, directed 
the play. The West Virginia University play, 
Night Must Fall, was attended by Thespian 
members. 


——— 
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We Shook the 
Family T ee. 
This produ: tion 
was given by 
students of the 
Sunset F igh 
School (T! es- 
pian Troupe 
216), Da! as, 
Texas, vith 
Wanda Baker 
as_ director 
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FINE PLAYS FOR FINE THEATRE 


WE SHOOK THE FAMILY TREE 


This play is the director’s dilemma. You are going to have to contend with continual roars and 
guffaws of laughter. High and hilarious comedy from the first to the final curtain. 





Royalty, $25.00 3 acts, 7w, 5m, 1 int. set Price, 75c. Posters available 


OH, BROTHER! 


Here is the play that you, your cast and audience are going to thoroughly enjoy. Paul, a high 
school senior, is trying to raise money—and with increasing desperation as one comic misadven- 
ture after another occurs to thwart him. This gay comedy hit will appeal to anyone who has 


ever been or known a high school student. Your production of this play should be your greatest 
success. 


Royalty, $10.00 minimum, up to a maximum of $25.00, depending on your gross receipts. Price, 75c. 
3 acts, 6m, 6 w, 1 int. set. Posters available 


OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 


The most popular amateur play in America according to the latest Thespian Survey. It con- 
cerns the lively and amusing mishaps of Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough on their 
first trip to Europe. And in one basic set too! 


Royalty, $25.00 8m, 9w, 1 int. set Price 75c. Posters available 


THE PERFECT IDIOT 


Along with the pride and joy of having a young genius for a son there prove to be a few draw- 
backs to put it far too mildly. Here is a farce comedy at its fastest and funniest. 


Royalty, $10.00 3 acts, 8m, 7w, 1 int. set Price, 75c. Posters available 


The Mark of Quality 





in the Theatre 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 South Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 




















Say You Saw It In Dramatics 


Freruary, 1950 
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TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES 


A one-cent postal card addressed to each firm listed on this page will bring you an 
attractive catalogue. Write today. MENTION DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 














“THE HEIRESS” — Valley Players — Holyoke, Mass. 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME CO. 


BROADWAY 
SERVICE 
AT 
MAIN STREET 
RATES 


Call for special 
suggestions for 


YOUR SHOW 


e 
Box 391, Haverhill, Mass. 








Pitishurgh Stage & Equipment Studios 


STAGE CURTAINS 
CYCLORAMA CURTAINS 
STAGE LIGHTING 








STAGECRAFT SERVICE 


Settings and Lighting on a rental basis for all 
productions. Scenery, Draperies, Hardware and 
Lighting Equipment supplied for permanent in- 
stallation. 


CHARLES H. STEWART & CO. 
6 - 8 College Circle, 
Somerville 44, Massachusetts 
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Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor- 
mation without obligation. 


EAVES 


COSTUME COMPANY 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19. N.Y 


Estat 


Mention Dramatics 


37th and Charlotte Streets 
PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 


WINDOW DRAPERIES 
STAGE SCENERY 
STAGE RIGGING 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 










64 FAMOUS > oratories 
Hon-Faing cavors CER) "ose ceemraton 
Large Size 20"x 24” C Brooklyn 1, N.Y. - 
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“DISTINCTIVE 


STAGE 


EQUIPMENT” 





@ VELOUR CURTAINS 
@ CURTAIN TRACKS 
® OLIO CURTAINS 
@ CYCLORAMAS 


@ AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
@ PAINTED DROPS 

@ AND SETTINGS 

@ CYKE PROPS 


@ INTERIOR FLATS 
@ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
® STAGE HARDWARE 
® AND RIGGING 


@ MOTOR CONTROLS 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


We heave in stock scenic canvas 


KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS, INC. 


Old Maryville Pike 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
P.O. Box 1029 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Garrett H. Leverton, editor-in-chief 
for Samuel French, died of a heart at- 
tack on November | at his home in New 
York City. Mr. Leverton was 52. Mr. 
Leverton will be remembered for his 


many outstanding contributions to the 
American theatre. He was the author 
of THE PRODUCTION OF LATER 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERI- 
CAN DRAMA, and the editor of to 
volumes, PLAYS FOR COLLEGE THi:- 
ATRES and ON THE AIR.” 


Cold Springs, Minnesota 


HESPIAN Troupe 674 of the St. Boniface 

High School will act as host to nine 
schools during a one-act play festival \eing 
sponsored in April. First semester productions 
included Sock the Rapids and Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, also the one-act play, Af 
the Feet of the Madonna. The revue, Carnival 
Capers, was presented in November, and 
another special program, Living Pictures, will 
be presented in March. Sister Michaela is 
troupe sponsor.—Marline Thielman, Secreiary 


Youngstown, Ohio 


O celebrate the 50th anniversary of their 

school paper, members of Thespian Troupe 
479 of the Rayen High School presented a 
special radio broadcast. With Lucille Lee 
as director, Thespians produced Seventeenth 
Summer November 9 and 10. At the invita- 
tion of the Ohio University Women’s Club, 
members presented The Professor Roars at 
the November meeting of the club.—Janie 
Dailey, Secretary 


Blackstone, Virginia 


. ¥. study of plays from recordings has 
been stressed at the first semester meet- 
ings of Thespian Troupe 891 of the Blackstone 
High School with Mrs. F. H. Jordan, troupe 
sponsor. Weekly dramatics programs are being 
presented over the radio. The Senior Class 
production, Ever Since Eve, was presented 
in December. She Stoops to Conquer will be 
presented in May. Among one-act plays 
produced during the semester were Tom Sawyer 
Whitewashes the Fence, Dooley and the Ama- 
teur Hour, Jeanne D’Arc, and Aunt March 
Settles the Question.—Geneva Robertson, Sec- 
retary 


Redondo Beach, California 


HE Senior Class of the Redondo Union 

High School produced George Washington 
Slept Here, giving two performances the first 
week of November. Aletha Brown is the 
sponsor for Thespian Troupe 462.—Nancy 
Simms, President 


Barrackville, West Virginia 


HESPIAN Troupe 450 of the Barrackville 

High School has been exchanging plays 
with other high schools in Marion Coun'y.— 
Doris Jean Ware, Secretary 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


tty productions for the spring of 
1949 included Ladies in Retirement and 
The Hidden Enemy. I Remember Mama was 
presented this past semester. Club meetings 
for the year are being devoted to the study 
of stagecraft, make-up and one-act piays. 
The sponsor of Thespian Troupe 468 of the 
Franklin High School is Ethel Roberg.—Sully 
Carringer, Secretary 


Alma, Arkansas 


PECIAL emphasis is being placed during 
the current semester on one-act plays by 
members of Thespian Troupe 385 of the Alma 
Consolidated School.—Barbara Byars, Secretary 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE. Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 





PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS ! 


We have been forced by increased business to move to larger quarters, 
and we now occupy an entire floor. Note also that our new catalogue is 
just off press. Send for a free copy. 














Among many new and attractive titles, we suggest: 


JENNY KISSED ME 


Comedy by Jean Kerr. 





Produced in New York with Leo G. Carroll in the principal to an attractive, somewhat older man, who, trying hard to 
male role, early in 1949. An entertaining play of universal be fair and give Jenny a chance to meet eligible youngsters, 
appeal. 4 men, 10 women and girls; | interior setting. Books, almost risks losing the girl he really cares for. But it turns out 
85c. Fee, $50-$25. The Story. A charming young girl comes that this man has been Jenny’s choice from the very first. Her 
to live in the household of an elderly priest. She has been consenting to go out with an amusing but somewhat over- 
brought there by her aunt, scheming but faithful housekeeper enthusiastic follower of jive, has been in the line of duty, 
at the establishment. Jenny, 18, is the precise opposite of the and the young man’s amusing antics end up by boring her. 
kind of smart sophisticated young miss that puzzles and exas- The whole play is made doubly attractive and amusing by the 
perates Father Moynihan. The plot is concerned with the presence of several young girls and the young boy above 
priest’s clumsy but sympathetic endeavors to make Jenny mentioned, all of whom somehow manage to make Jenny 
attractive to the boys. Studying feminine magazines and get- “hep.” Or, rather, so they think, since Jenny remains to the 
ting pointers on feminine psychology and new fashions, he is end a very lovely, simple and attractive girl, and her union 
so successful that he nearly overplays his hand. A romance with the man she loves is a proper solution to all the plots 
runs through the play which ends in the engagement of Jenny and plans of the various characters. 


*K K * 


A FEW OTHER PLAYS WHICH ARE AT PRESENT RELEASED TO A GREAT 
EXTENT ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


(Regulations governing release and restrictions of the plays vary 
greatly and are subject to unpredictable modification. There- 
fore, all producing groups are urged to write well in advance 
whenever they plan to use any play advertised by the Service.) 


LIFE WITH MOTHER 
A YOUNG MAN’‘S FANCY 
THE YOUNG AND FAIR 


(85c acting edition will be sold only to 
groups intending to produce. To all others, 
clothbound copies at $2.25 each) 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. S.S.205 
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Make-up crew in action for a production of Our Hearts Were Young and Gay at the Stonewall 
Jackson High School, Charleston, West Virginia. Directed by Charlotte S. Waggy. 








Aurora, Nebr. 


URORA High School (Thespian Troupe 
17): The Dummy, The Man of the Mo- 
ment, Red Shoes at Plymouth, Builder of the 
Christmas Fires, Armistice Day Program. The 
Make-up Committee has been giving lessons 
to students appearing in class plays. The Cos- 
tume Committee, with Loine Gaines in charge is 
sponsoring a study of the problems found in 
costuming a play.—Bethel Strotman, Secretary 


Preston, Idaho 


RESTON High School (Thespian Troupe 

39): Arsenic and Old Lace, Joint Owners 
in Spain, The Blue Jeans Girl, In a Bookshop, 
Some Women Were Talking, New Moon (op- 
etta). Several troupe meetings held during 
the fall were given to a study of Thespian 
rules and membership requirements, with spon- 
sor Ruth H. Darrington in charge.—Ethel 
Beckstead, Secretary 








inc. THEATRE 


TRAVELER TRACKS RIGGING 

STAGE CURTAINS SCENERY 
CYCLORAMAS PAINTS 

SPOT LIGHTS BRUSHES 

BORDER LIGHTS STAGE HARDWARE 
FOOTLIGHTS COSTUMES 
FOLLOW SPOTS MAKE UP 
SWITCHBOARDS GELATINE 


SOUND EQUIPMENT SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 
CONSULTATION 
PLANS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


18430 BROADWAY 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


OTRE DAME Academy (Thespian 

Troupe 574): The Dramatic Club That 
Wasn't, Going Our Way, Christ in Our Daily 
Life, The Real UN, At the Feet of the 
Madonna. Dramatics club meetings are de- 
voted to a study of play directing and pro- 
duction. A number of students from the ca- 
demy attended a performance of Our Lac, of 
Fatima staged by the Cathedral Player. of 
Cleveland. Students also witnessed a per! irm- 
ance of Much Ado About Nothing prese ited 
by a traveling group of players from Cat olic 
University. Sister Mary Leroy is troupe s )on- 
sor and dramatics director.—Caroline Al od, 
Secretary 


Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


NION High School (Thespian Tr upe 

207): Life With Father, Skin of Our 
Teeth, Marriage Proposal, Poor Old im, 
Fumed Oak, Family Portrait, Rosalinda (  »er- 
etta). Dramatics club meetings this year are 
given to a study of one-act plays under th di- 
rection of troupe sponsor George Hodsoi. A 
number of dramatics students attended a »er- 
formance of High Button Shoes presente:! in 
Seattle. One of the major events of the se ison 
for Thespians at this school is the sponsorship 
of a county-wide one-act play festival. Mr. 
Hodson is Thespian Regional Director for the 
state of Washington.—Mary Fagan, Secretary 


Ellenville, N. Y. 


LLENVILLE High School (Thespian 

Troupe 235): Don’t Darken My Door, But 
Now There’s Buford, Murder of Miriam, Dark- 
ness, Christmas pageant written by students. 
Meeting of the dramatics club, with sponsor 
Roberta Wilhelm in charge, are given to 
rehearsing of one-act plays, repairing stage 
flats, and the presentation of monologues. 
Dramatics students from the high schools at 
Ellenville, Liberty, Monticello and Fallsburg 
presented an exchange of four one-act plays 
during the year. 


Lakewood, R. I. 


LDRICH High School (Thespian Troupe 
672): January Thaw, The Fighting Littles, 
The Taming of the Shrew, musical revue. The 
dramatics club this season is divided into six 
groups: acting, directing, costuming, make-up, 
stage technician, and advertising. Each group 
is called upon to cooperate in the production 
of a short play or skit for each of the monthly 
meetings, with sponsor Daniel Turner in 
charge. Other activities for this season include 
participation in the drama festival in April, 
attendance at all plays given by Brown Uni- 
versity, attendance at plays given by nea’ by 
high schools, and participation in Las Estrilli:as, 
players group composed of two students from 
each of the nearby high schools. 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 


AINLAND High School (Thespiin 

Troupe 35): Seventeenth Summer, ‘‘o- 
many Chi, They Put on a Play, Christmas in 
Many Lands, program of children’s thea re 
plays. Dramatics club meetings are devoied 
to reviews of Shakespearean and modern plz’s, 
production of one-act plays, and reports frm 
delegates attending drama meetings. Super or 
rating was awarded to members of Trove 
35 for their entry in the play festival held at 
Gainesville on November 12, with the pay 


being directed by troupe sponsor Barb: ra 
Dodson.—Gail Hart, Secretary 
Wyandotte, Mich, 

OOSEVELT High School (Thespiin 


Troupe 50): Meet Me in St. Louis, W:'y 
the Chimes Rang, music festival (two otler 
major shows scheduled for this season). A 
number of students of this school attended 
a drama clinic held at Ann Arbor. Dramati°s 
and Thespian activities are directed by Law- 
rence C. Johnson.—Joanne Early, Secretary 
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THE OTHER FELLOW’S OPINION 


OR some twenty years, Row-Peterson plays have built for themselves a solid place in the nation’s dramatics 
program. The growth has never been spectacular, but it has always been steady. Directors have come to 
know that the Row-Peterson plan excludes cheap and shoddy plays. We have never tried to fool anybody with 
shiny handles attached to a weak product. To us, a play is good or bad, regardless of who wrote it. In other 
words, we are not blinded by names. The lasting satisfaction that comes from producing a play that really plays 
and entertains is the end result we strive for. A gratifyingly large number of people seem to agree with us. 


SOME TYPICAL OPINIONS 


® Chico, Calif.— “From the standpoint of novelty and performance, THE MAN ON THE STAIRS was a success.” 
@ Rexburg, Idaho —“On Fatuer! has been just right for the summer session peopled with young ladies and 
school teachers.” (Ricks College) @ Millbrook, N. Y.—“Opps on Tomorrow was a successful Senior produc- 
tion. The combination of comedy plus a ‘message’ seemed to please the audience.” @ Derby, Vt.—“Pastr Im- 
PERFECT was very well received here and was much more interesting than the farcical type comedy that we 
have usually selected in previous years.” (Derby Academy) @ Twelve Mile, Ind. —“No Moon Tonicur turned 
out to be a laugh-packed comedy.” @ Everly, Iowa —“Rarely does a director find a play definitely designed 
for high school youngsters. GLAMouR Boy is one of these. It has merit; it was enthusiastically received.” 
® Newton Centre, Mass. —“Goop Nicut, Laptgs is an excellent play for teen agers, with not too many character 
parts that are difficult for inexperienced groups.” (First Church of Newton) @ Orlando, Fla.—“THe INNER 
Wity is a clever play, an excellent ‘filler-in’ for a heavy schedule. Fun to rehearse.” 


* * * 


® Scott City, Kansas —“Opps on TomMorrow is a swell comedy with good sense. Theme up to date. Every 
community should see this play. Hits the educational situation just about right.” @ Janesville, Iowa — “Foc 
IsLAND is mature enough to be appreciated by adults, but is not beyond the grasp of high school students. It 
made a very successful production.” @ St. Joseph, Mich.— “I would recommend GuHost WANTED to any group 
who wants a good mystery-comedy.” @ Harrisburg, Ill.— “There is a satisfaction that comes to cast, crew, and 
director in presenting WINGs OF THE Morninc that is not to be found in the usual high school play. Most of our 
senior cast were Thespians and delighted in doing the unusual, the worthwhile.” @ Evansville, Ind. —“Guost 
WANTED was a sell-out a week before the show. Our newspaper write-ups in both the big dailies were fine.” 
® Wheeling, W. Va.— “THe More THE MERRIER was well within the emotional reach of high school students. An 
enjoyable evening.” @ Clinton, Iowa —“Famity TREE is the best all-girl-cast play that I have ever produced.” 
® Cherokee, Kas. —-“DousLeE ExposurE was a good play. Everyone enjoyed it and told us so.” 


* * * 


@ Mt. Sidney, Va. —“I found THREE Buinp Dates a very suitable high school production.” @ Canastota, N. Y.— 
“I found Love Is Too Mucu Trovus.e fun to produce and wholly enjoyable to the audience.” @ Chester, N. Y. 
— “We considered HEArRr TROUBLE One of our most successful plays in several years. The characters and situa- 
tions were all so true to life.” @ Youngstown, Ohio —“THeE Brain Storm: fast moving, permits of loud reading 
of lines, holds attention of high school audience. A great success.” @ Boothbay Harbor, Maine —“TureE Days 
oF GRACIE was perfect for us as it enabled us to use a fairly large number of boys, while most of the heavy 
work was done by girls.” © Monmouth, Ill. —“In every way GLAMouR Boy was a great success!” @ Valley Sta- 
tion, Ky. —“CrapLE TROUBADOUR was easy to cast, giving my good performers ample opportunity to display 
their ability.” @ Wapello, Iowa —“I cannot think of a group for whom THE ZoozaAu would not be a good choice.” 
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Horace W. Robinson, director. 


Alabama. 


York, Pa. Leon C. Miller, director. 


CALENDER OF EVENTS 
January 28. Drama Clinic for Secondary Schools, sponsored by the Department of Speech, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. T. Earl Pardoe, director. 
January 9, 10, 11. Drama Conference and High School Clinic, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity Theatre and Department of Speech, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


February 16-18. Annual Rocky Mountain Speech Conference, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado. P. Merville Larson, general chairman. 


April 1. Drama Clinic for Secondary Schools, sponsored by English Department, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. James K. Petexsen, director. 
April 4, 5. 6, 7. Annual Convention of the Southern Speech Association, Birmingham, 


April 14, 15. National Thespian Regional Conference, Wm. Penn Senior High School, 


April 24, 26, 27, 28. Drama conference and High School Drama Clinic, sponsored by 
the University Theatre, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Ben Henneke, director. 











TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


When you answer any of these advertisements, mention DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 











School of the Theatre 


University of Denver 


Majors in Acting, Directing, 
Production 


Courses leading to 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


DENVER, COLORADO 




















WESTERN COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


Oxford, Ohio 
COMPREHENSIVE MAJOR FIELD 
Including Acting, Directing, all phases of 
Production and Radio 
Children’s Theatre courses and series of public 
performances in addition to regular season of 

adult productions. 
Address: William Ireland Duncan 
Leonard Theatre 








GOUDMAN 





- MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


: MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
j Head of the School 


| MARY AGNES DOYLE 


Assistant Head - 


'-—sC ACTING, RADIO 
___ DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and 






SCHOOL OF . 





and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 
ee LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
"Se ag * Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Ch 

















School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
© Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

® Operating Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








College of Theatre Arts SPRING 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE Mar. 20 


QUARTER 
® TELVSN - rae yet Assoc. one Degrees 
e eatre Admin. . Tech. Design 
STAGE Playwriting e Acting e Directing 
® RADIO Today Write General Manager 
® SCREEN 44 S. El Molino, Pasadena, 1, Cal. 








OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Athens, Ohio 
School of Dramatic Art & Speech 


Offers you 
Experience in all phases of drama. 
Practical radio work in two student operated 
stations. 
Training for careers in speech correction. 
An extensive forensics program. 
Course work leading to the degrees: B.F.A., 
B.A., M.F.A. and M.A. 
For further information write to 
CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 











Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 


OEUR D’ALENE High School (Thespian 

Troupe 190): Life With Father, Night 
Must Fall, On to Washington, The Echo. 
Dramatics students at this school are enjoying 
a full program of activities this season. A 
radio program is presented every Saturday over 
Station KVNJ. Evelyn Townsend is troupe 
sponsor.—Jo Anne Baillie, Secretary 


Hope, Ark. 


Hore High School (Thespian Troupe 36): 
Quiet Summer, A Penny Saved. Christ- 


28 





1 GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
“Hollywood's Finest” 
RADIO 


STAGE ¢ SCREEN ¢ 


} 
) 
) Training Under Expert Guidance 
6040 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 








, Hollywood 36, California 
} — 





mas program. Dramatics students of this school 
are in charge of the weekly programs of pep 
rallies broadcast by the medium of tape record- 
ing, with H. Clem Carolan serving as troupe 
sponsor.—Betty Porter, Secretary 


South Gate, Calif. 


OUTH GATE High School (Thespian 

Troupe 864): Life With Father, Antic 
Spring, Christmas play. Thespians of _ this 
school are giving thought to the matter of 
closer cooperation with nearby troupes in 
furthering dramatics. Boyd Lindop is troupe 
sponsor.—Mary Curran, Secretary 


Mentor, Ohio 


MENS High School (Thespian Troupe 
7): The Trysting Place, Sunday's Child, 
Potluck, Pink for Proposals, Why the Chimes 
Rang. Thespians and other dramatics students 
at this school are enjoying a very successful 
season under the direction of sponsor O. B. 
Moor, Jr. All students interested in dramatics 
may belong to the Little Theatre Group from 
which Thespians are chosen. Workshop projects 
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Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 


Prices effective 8-1-45 







Official 10K 


oD. sc eeeee ees $5.50 $:.50 

ES ee a ge Sl aclg 5.50 50 
Official, gold plated 

es toll Gh ols bake 1.50 '.50 


Gold 
Guards (Additional) Sterling P! :ted 


a re a $0.75 $9.75 
Us WOUND no ccccccccsces 0.90 


1.90 

Gold 

Keys Sterling P) sted 
I eas ig tg As $2.00 $2.25 


e Add 20% Federal Tax and any State Ta» « 


All orders must be sent directly to 
The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


SPECIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 
#1225 White Vellum 2 cuies 
a), $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders 
Minimum order, 2 quires 


Official Jeweler to National Thespian Society 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











in various phases of dramatics work have been 
established. Thespian meetings held this fall 
were addressed by persons active in theatre and 
radio.—Robin Yost, Secretary 


Middletown, N. Y. 


IDDLETOWN High School (Thespian 

Troupe 74): The Great Big Doorstep, 
novelty show. Program of three one-act plays 
and the production of a three-act play will 
be presented by Thespians during the spring 
term, with sponsor Stanley Levenson direct- 
ing. Dramatics club meetings this season are 
given to talks on radio, make-up demonstra- 
tions, and addresses given by drama-minded 
citizens. A number of dramatics students ap- 
pear in the weekly radio programs presenting 
school events. Several students witnessed a 
performance of Julius Caesar presented under 
the direction of Margaret Webster.—Wunda 
Benjamin, Secretary 


Gettysburg, Pa. 


ETTYSBURG High School (Thespian 

Troupe 95): Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay, Christmas pageant, special prog:am 
for Lincoln Memorial Day. Dramatics club 
meetings are given to the study of make-up, 
new equipment, and the sponsorship of sc!.ool 
activities other than dramatics. Betty Bran ion 
is troupe sponsor.—Anna Shryock, Secretar 


Fayetteville, N. Y. 


AYETTEVILLE High School (Thes; ian 

Troupe 98): Our Hearts Were Young «nd 
Gay, Best Foot Forward, Meet Me in St. 
Louis (optional), Fireman, Save My Clild, 
Witchin’ Racket, Old, Old Story. Light ag, 
make-up and acting are among the subjects 
being studied this year at the dramatics c!ub 
meetings with Mrs. William Maybee as tro :pe 
sponsor. An interesting event of the fall term 
was the exchange meeting with the Centr 
High School of Syracuse.—Betty Higgins, 52c- 
retary 
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Frpruary, 1950 


The Joyful Comedy Hit 


Raphael David Blau’s 


OTHER I$ A FRESHMAR 


Dramatized by Perry Clark 





STORY: A young, vivacious widowed mother 
accepts an odd scholarship in order to keep 
her daughter in college. Her daughter vio- 
lently opposes the idea, for she is a Sophomore 
and Mother will only be a Freshman! But 
Mother perseveres, and when she gets to col- 
lege the uproar begins, for it develops that 
Mother isn’t a has-been, as the daughter ex- 
pected, but is the cause of a stag-line stampede. 
Then, the young professor whom the daughter 
has a crush on begins to show real interest in 
Mother. A misunderstanding between Mother 
and daughter results, and the distraught and 
hurt Mother slaps the professor. For this she 
is expelled. It is a sad Mother indeed who 
starts to pack their things to go home, for 
with the scholarship gone there isn’t enough 
money to keep daughter in college and, too, 
she has begun to care for the professor. The 
situation seems hopeless, but all comes out 
delightfully in a charming and convincing 
solution. | 

This gay college comedy is as sweet and 


funny a play as we've seen in many a year of publishing, and its almost incredible popularity 
really was to be expected. 





Coster 
Mother is still quite a girl ! 





Royalty, $25.00 3 acts, 9w, 6m, I int set Price, 75c. Posters available 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 South Prairie Avenue 
The Mark 





Chicago 16, Illinois 
of Quality 
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Advance Notice ! 


of two NEW 
Eldridge Plays 


Available February 15, 1950 


*Hurricane Harriett 
By JEAN PROVENCE 
3 ACTS — ONE SET — 7M., 7W. 
COMEDY -FARCE 


Are you troubled by income taxes, 
modern art, mother-in-laws? If 
so, this is your play. When a T- 
Man learns from Harriet’s rivals 
that she didn’t report all her in- 
come tax, he investigates. He 
finds among many other things 
a walking Fort Knox, a “social 
ized’’ English Lord, a left-over of 
the Kickapoo Indian tribe and 
four engagement rings for Har- 
riet, including his own. 

A farm living-room set, is all that 
is required for this gala comedy. 


Royalty, $10.00 
REPEAT $2.50 EACH 
PLAYBOOKS, 75c EACH 


& 
*Custer's Last Sit 


By CLAIRE TAYLOR 
1 ACT COMEDY — 3M., 3W. 


With great courage “Drill Cap- 
tain” Custer takes over his sister’s 
job of baby sitting the Winslow’s 
young brats. Then, as expected, 
the charges charge, and Custer 
makes his last sit — or does he? 
A High School comedy that is 
tops. Purchase of 7 copies re- 
quired for production. 


PRICE, 50c PER COPY 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Lldeidge 


ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
ALSO 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 


Mention Dramatics 





What’s New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 

and drama publications available from publishers. Mention or review of a book o: 

play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by Dramatics. Opinion: 
expressed are those of the reviewer only. 


wero ooo om om om om om rm lm om x- 


Walter H. Baker Co. 
569 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Sing Out, Sweet Land, a musical comedy in 
two acts, by Walter Kerr. 15 w., 24m. (many 
can be doubled) Royalty upon application. 
This clever musical comedy concerns the ad- 
ventures of Barnaby Goodchild, a character 
representing the spirit of American song. This 
naive lad is a composite of Johnny Appleseed 
and Pecos Bill with the longevity of Rip Van 
Winkle and the hardihood and brash inde- 
pendence of all our pioneer forefathers, and 
he has as many interesting adventures. The 
play is built around old American ballads and 
folk tunes which are easily sung and already 
classic. The situations, continuity, and dia- 
logue are excellently done. The production is 
wonderfully adaptable, in that it can be done 
lavishly or very simply with few or many 
people. Workable suggestions for adaptation 
are included. It is suitable for junior high, 
high school, or community groups. Costuming 
will present some problems.—Katharine Taylor 

I, A Stranger, a serious play in a prologue 
and three acts, by Grace Elizabeth Potter. 7 w., 
15m. Royalty, $25.00. This is a tragedy of 
an intelligent and virtuous man coming to the 
realization that he is growing old and who 
sees his life and all he holds dear gradually 
slipping away so that he becomes a stranger 
among strange people. An amazingly spiritual 
grace, however, sees him through his difficul- 
ties and enables him to do the right things 
in time of crises. ‘The characters are won- 
derfully drawn and the dialogue is excellent 
and authentic to the characters and _ locality 
(Eastern United States). While the play is 
realistic, there is a stylized prologue which 
might possibly be omitted. Because the theme 
of this play is one that is not often understood 
or appreciated by adolescents, it would find 
its best interpretation and reception among 
university and Little Theatre groups.—Kath- 
arine Taylor 


Samuel French 
25 East 45th St., New York City 


Rise and Shine, a comedy in three-acts, by 
Donald Elser. 7m., 6f. Royalty, $10.00. 
A new comedy of family life in which the 
struggle is carried on between the father who 
is determined to become a farmer and_ his 
family who are equally determined to go back 
to the city. The family stages a _ rebellion 
and persuades the father that he is a very 
sick man. In the end both sides discover good 
in the other's viewpoint and a compromise 
satisfactory to everyone results. This is a 
simple, fast-moving comedy, with genuine 
humor in the situations which crowd upon 
each other. A wholesome comedy suitable 
for any high school looking for an easy-to- 
produce, entertaining comedy.—Helen Movius 


Who Would a Murdering Go? a mystery- 
comedy in three acts, by Walter Blake. 5m., 
7f. This play follows a common pattern. 
A wealthy old man, after having received 
threatening letters, is found murdered and his 
body sent to the morgue. Murder suspects 
are plentiful but all are eliminated until the 
old man appears, very much alive, and all is 
straightened out in the final scene. Lights are 
mysteriously switched off and on, suspicious 
looking characters come and go in _ typical 
“mystery” style. An _ exciting, easy-to-stage 
comedy for a high school who wants suspense 
and fast comedy.—Helen Movius 


The Vigil, a play in three acts, by Ladislas 
Fodor. 18 M., 6 W. Royalty, $35.00. The plot 


unfolds in a court in any American city d ring 
the time from Good Friday evening to Su iday 
morning. The prosecutor hopes to con ince 
the jury that the gardener on trial did take 
the body of Jesus out of the tomb while the 
defense counsel tries to set forth proof that 
the body rose by its own power. The witn sses 
include such characters as Joseph of Arima hea, 
Pilate, Saul of Tarsus, Mary Magdalen, S mon 
Peter and others. Modern parallels and s:tua- 
tions are skillfully woven against the |.ack. 
ground of the Biblical story. The moo! of 
olden times with the modern quips,  -\ress 
and a “Who did it?” ending combine to ake 
a thought-provoking play for advanced th: atre 
groups. 


The Heuer Publishing Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Battle for Bill, a comedy in 3 acts, by Earl 
Russell. 4M., 6W. Royalty, $10.00. The 
Cinderella theme is used with Elsie’s sister, 
the thirteen-year old Kathy, as the “fairy vod- 
mother.” In a new locality, the shy Elsie be- 
comes the glamor girl Eloise, is later exposed 
by her past, discovers what she really wants 
in her new school life, all within a very short 
time. The title is misleading as it refers to 
only a part of Elsie’s success. Battle for Bill 
will appeal to the high school cast, for the 
dialogue and interests are the normal ones; 
and the average audience should appreciate 
the parental problems of Mr. and Mrs. Collins. 
—June Lingo 


International Representations Ltd. 
1473 High Rd., Whetstone, 
London N 20, England 


Stagecraft for Amateurs, by F. A. Marteau 
and John Holgate, 5/net. This text is a guide 
to the technicalities of the theatre, which 
should prove a handy manual for any amateurs. 
Though the book is small, the material is 
complete and well-organized; and is presented 
in a clear and direct manner of the informal 
lecture.—June Lingo 


Longman’s Green, & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Voice of Moses, a religious play in one 
act, by Elizabeth H. Emerson. 3W., 2M. 
Royalty, $5.00. An appealing and well-written 
play in which the family of Moses refuses 
to recognize his Ethiopian wife, Hama. As 
a punishment, Miriam, the sister of Moses. is 
afflicted with leprosy; but as proof of his God 
to Hama, who nurses her, Moses prays ‘hat 
her cure be effected. This play is a strong ind 
moving lesson in racial and religious tolera:ce 
suitable to schools and churches.—June Li: go 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc 
14 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y 


Hope Is the Thing With Feathers (ind 
Two Other Short Plays), by Richard Har: ‘ty. 
Royalty quoted upon application. As Ex die 
Dowling states in the preface to this collec ion 
of plays, “they will provide a rich and ex- 
citing evening by an original and very tale: ted 
playwright.” Many of our readers will re :all 
that Hope Is the Thing With Feathers vas 
well received on Broadway. The play conc: ms 
a group of vagabonds who are determinec. to 
catch a duck for their dinner. The setting is 
a pavillion in Central Park. Many amateur 
theatre groups will find it necessary to cut 
or change certain speeches but that should 
in no way hurt the play if it is well directed. 
The other two plays, Home Life of a Bufjalo 
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We Predicted 
A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY, | the comedy about life in a summer camp for 


boys and girls — that delighted Broadway audiences for one solid year*— would prove 








a sensation with high school groups from Maine to Hawaii. 


Now Read This 


“The audience not only found it a great laugh, but also a 
show with an arresting message to parents, teachers and boys 
and girls. It is better than a trip to the psychologist... .The 
lighting effects were beautiful, especially the night scenes and 
the camp fire...Ilt was one of the most interesting and 
challenging plays | have ever done. The athletic department 


“A natural for 
High School 
pupils. It will 
eventually be 
played by every 
High School 
group in the 
land, for the 
play has the 
wholesome, hi- 
larious situa- 
tions which are 
loved by every 
theatre audi- 
ence in Ameri- 
ca.” 

—E. E. Curtis, 
Professor, Kent 
State University 





“The characters were so well drawn and the theme so true to life that it was a ‘natural’ 
for our cast. We appreciate being able to find a play so well adapted to. the teen age and 
yet sufficiently adult to satisfy the public taste without offending the community ideals and 
moral standards. We wish more plays that satisfy these requirements were to be had.” 
—Marjorie V. Kemple, 

Township High School, Fairbury, Ill. 


thought the play was excellent. Our guidance department, of 
course, thought it was so true, and the audience had fun but 
food for thought. It is wholesome, boyish and just A YOUNG 
MAN’S FANCY.” 
—Eleanor A. Rush, Dramatics Director, 
Merchantville High School, Merchantville, N. J. 


“| have never 
produced a play 
with greater 
appeal for both 
young and old 
or where the re- 
hearsals were so 
thoroughly en- 
joyed by the 
cast. We gave 
two evening 
performances to 
two full houses. 
Everyone loved 
— 

—E. Probstfield, 
Drama Director, 
Central High 
School, Crooks- 
ton, Minn. 


“1 consider A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY to be one of the cleverest and most hilarious comedies ever 
presented here. Our various audiences, young and old just loved it. This is the type of comedy that 
amateur groups are looking for, and are so difficult to secure. | recommend it very highly.” 


“We engaged A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY for eight perform- 
ances and ran it two extras, making ten in all. The play is 
excellent entertainment and was well worth producing... 
There is a moral to the play about ‘smother love’ which hit 
rather close.” 
—lUlmont Healy, Director, 
Duluth Playhouse, Duluth, Minn. 


—George H. Kahn, Supervisor, Play Center 
Newark Center, Newark, N. J. 


“‘In my 16 years in the professional theatre and 8 years 
directing for Little Theatres | have not played in or directed 
a faster-paced vehicle. We whole heartedly recommend this 
play to any group.” 
—Martha Newton, Director 
Lansing Civic Guild, Lansing, Mich. 


And MORE of the same, by the following, where A YOU NG MAN'S FANCY 


was recently presented: 


Saco Academy, Saco, Maine 

Perryopolis High School, Perryopolis, Pa. 
Beaver Falls High School, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Hammond High School, Hammond, Ind. 
A. J. Demarest High School, Hoboken, N. J. 
Orange High School, Orange, New Jersey 
Toronto High School, Toronto, Ohio 
Minerva Village School, Minerva, Ohio 
Kittanning High School, Kittanning, Pa. 
New Castle High School, New Castle, Pa. 
The Peoria Players, Peoria, Illinois 

Union High School, Whittier, California 


10 boys and 11 girls — others may be added. 1 simple interior. 


Hawthorne High School, Hawthorne, N. J. 

Eureka High School, Eureka, Illinois 

North Tarrytown High School, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Sioux City High School, Sioux City, lowa 

Lakewood Players, Lakewood, Ohio 

Ogdensburg Free Academy High School, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Waukesha Junior and Senior High School, Waukesha, Wisc. 
Indianolo Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Paynesville Independent High School, Paynesville, Minn. 
Washington Heights High School, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Hilo, High School, Hilo, Hawaii 


Books, 85 cents. Fee, $35 - $25. 


*“"A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY by Harry Thurschwell and Alfred Golden is a first-rate laugh getter. Each time I see it, | Laugh LONGER AND 


LOUDER. Good keen fun for the entire family.” 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


—Robert Garland, New York Journal-American 


14 EAST 38TH ST. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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and Gone Tomorrow, are excellent also. Mr. 
Dowling points out that the plays can be 
given on a bare stage. It is a good omen to 
see that plays such as these, with distinct 
literary and dramatic values, are given recog- 
nition by the professional theatre. The supply 
of meritorious one-acts or short plays has been 
negligible and discouraging in the past ten or 
fifteen years. This reviewer hopes that Mr. 
Harrity will write more one-acts such as these, 
that Broadway will produce them, and that 
publishers will see that they are made availa- 
ble to all segments of the American theatre.— 
Ernest Bavely 

Skipper Next to God, a play in three acts, 
by Jan De Hartog. 15 m. extras both men and 
women. Royalty quoted upon application. 
This play was produced by the Experimental 
Theatre group on January 4, 1948, at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York City, with 
John Garfield in the leading role. The play 
concerns the attempts of a young Christian 
Captain to find a haven for his passengers, 
one hundred and forty-six Jewish refugees 
from Europe. In every country his passengers 
are refused admittance, and it is only by 
renouncing his own country and _ scuttling 
his own ship against all laws of the sea, 
that the Captain fulfills his mission. The 
play may be symbolic, the Captain being a 
symbol for Christ. Since the dialogue mostly 
concerns the problem of trying to be a 
Christian and the problem of the harrassed 
and homeless Jew, the play will have a 
limited audience appeal in high schools. It 
should only be attempted by advanced groups 
of college and university actors.—Katharine 
Taylor 

Dramatic Publishing Company 

1706 §S. Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Oh, Brother! A comedy in three acts, by 
Christopher Sergel. 6 M., 6 W., Royalty, $10.00- 
$95.00. This is a better play than the title in- 
dicates. Paul Jones is the hero of a series of 
comedies. In this one his girl's extravagant 
desires force Paul into the business world. 
He decides to make money with his camera. 
He does with strange complications. The 
characters seem real; the action moves; but 
the D D T episode seems a bit fetched.— 
Roberta D. Sheets 

Don’t Blame Me, a three-act comedy, by 
Anne Coulter Martens. 6 M., 8 W. Many plays 
seems full of youthful inventors these days. 
In Don’t Blame Me, Tommy is working on a 
gas to make everybody happy and agreeable. 
With this there is a lot of horse-play about 
stink bombs, flour showers, foreign spies, and 
mousetraps that catch the wrong people. There 
is another plot that includes the parents and 
a dispute about a new park. There is so much 
movement suggested that it would be difficult 
for the director not to have a free-for-all brawl. 
—Roberta D. Sheets 

The Perils of Prudy, farce in three acts, by 
Rilla Carlisle. 4M., 7W. Royalty free if 
eleven copies of play are purchased. Prudy is 
addicted to radio thrillers and imagines a 
thief in every corner. The gift of a sapphire 
broach for her birthday provides a real cause 
for alarm and Prudy and Patch launch forth 
as big time sleuths. The plot seems rather 
juvenile for secondary schools.—Roberta D. 
Sheets 

Danger — Willie at Work, a farce in three 
acts, by Harold Kotzger. 4M., 8 W. Non- 
royalty on purchase of twelve copies. Willie's 
family never knows a dull moment. If Willie 
isn’t inventing a way to turn guinea pigs into 
girls, he is making his pal disappear. There 
is much rushing about, some suspense but a 
rather lame solution. High school actors 
wouldn’t find it much of a challenge.—Roberta 
D. Sheets 

Row, Peterson & Company 

1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, [Illinois 

Riddle Me Riches, a comedy in three acts, 
by Anne Ferring Weatherly. 7 W., 8M. Roy- 
alty on application. This is a_ light-hearted 
comedy having to do with the Taylor family 
of Riverview, Illinois, and what happens to 
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THANK YOU, MR. PARKER 
Three-Act Comedy by Paul S. McCoy 


5m., 6w. Easy Interior 


The excitement in the Wakefield household 
begins when Margaret, the mother, rents the 
spare room to a Mr. Parker. She needs the 
money for a television set. What she does not 
know is that Parker is employed to select the 
“Family of the Year’ which means much 
publicity and more awards than a radio give- 
away program. It takes the young people in 
the family to find that out, and they set 
the stage to cop the award. Beth takes up 
classical dancing; Stan becomes interested in 
antique furniture; while Joan chooses dra- 
matics. From this moment until the final 
curtain the Wakefield family is about as 
tumultuous a group as you‘ve ever seen. 





A Lawton Michigan customer writes: “It was 
easy to produce because of the simplicity of 
the setting and properties. The lines were 
clever, well written and full of humor. The 
English was good, with not an objectionable 
line in the whole script. It was well adapted 
to high school students.” 


$12.00 covers cost of cast copies and 
production rights for one performance. 
Single copies 60c each. 


THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO. 
647 So. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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their perfectly normal existence when son, 
Chuck, hits the jackpot on the Riddle Me 
Riches show, one of those telephone quizz 
programs that infect the airways. The conflict 
in the play arises from several adolescent love 
triangles and the sudden burst of publicity 
given the family. Some of the problems faced 
by the Taylors are the winning of the services 
of a sourish temperamental maid, a_ passé 
movie star, two Great Dane puppies, and a 
prize race horse, Laughing Boy. The _ horse 
doesn’t appear on stage. The play is recom- 
mended especially to new and inexperienced 
junior and senior high school groups.—Katharine 
Taylor 

The Pink Dress, a drama in one act, by 
Donald Elser. 2 m., 3w. Royalty quoted upon 
request. Poor Mr. Willard, longing for love 
and understanding, gets only faultfinding and 
hatred from his wife and daughter, especially 
as the date for the big party draws near and 
Cora has nothing to wear. He has borrowed 
a dress from the store in which he works, 
but before he can tell them about it, Cora 
is threatened with arrest for stealing a dress 
from the same store. He saves his daughter 
but insists that both dresses be returned and 
is surprised and touched by a “thank you” 
from Cora. This is a thought-provoking play 
with ordinary older characters which high 
school groups are able to do fairly well.—Myrtle 
L. Paetznick 


The Willis N. Bugbee Co. 
647 So. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Thank You, Mr. Parker, a comedy in three 
acts, by Paul S. McCoy. 6w., 5m. Royalty, 
$12.00 (includes 11 copies of play), additional 
performances, $2.50. Margaret Wakefield, ac- 
tive, fortish mother of the Wakefield tribe, 
rents a room to Conrad Parker, mild-mannered 
and mysterious, in hopes of financing a tele- 
vision set for the family. The teen-age children 
(13, 16, and 18) find out that Mr. Parker 
is searching for the “Family of the Year” for 


Home Culture Magazine. To impress Mr 
Parker, Beth takes up classical dancing, Stan 
selects antique finishing, and Joan  clhioses 
to rehearse dramatics with enthusiasm. Thei; 
efforts to be the family chosen, prove vain 
when Stan accidentally gives Mr. Parker 4 
drink of fiery-hot barbecue sauce, and Mr. 
Parker walks into a “shooting” scene eing 
rehearsed by Joan and boy friend, Mark. The 
Wakefields are not chosen “Family of the Y ar,” 
but through mother’s horseback riding «sca- 
pade, they do get their television set. A ood, 
inexpensive play for high school groups. The 
characters and dialogue are interesting and 
believable.—Katharine Taylor 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa 

The Miracle of Fatima, by Byron H. Poyd, 
one-act play. 6 M., 6 W. Extras. Royalty, $10, 
A beautiful religious play. Sister De’ res, 
meditates in the patio of the convent. The 
beauty of the evening brings back mem ries 
of her girlhood which is re-enacted in a 
flash-back in which our Lady of Fatima ap- 
pears to Sister Delores, then the girl, Lucia.— 
Helen Movius 


So It Must Be, the story of the tragic 
struggle of Yugoslavia, and the heroism of a 
young soldier who sacrificed his life that his 
comrades might get out alive and the country 
be saved that his unborn baby at home may 
grow up in the land. His comrade knows, how- 
ever, that his beloved young wife has been 
murdered by the enemy. A reading to inspire 
the listeners.—Helen Movius 


Joan D’Arc’s Trial, by Reneau. This selec- 
tion is taken from the French play. Joan is 
questioned by her accusers in her last trial, 
answers patiently all questions, faithful to the 
end in her duty to the voices that had called 
her.—Helen Movius 


Diana’s Sacrifice, by Prosper Merimeec. A 
deeply serious selection telling of the love and 
sacrifice of the Countess Diana of France for 
her Huguenot lover. Pleading with him to 
accept her religion is of no avail; therefore, 
as the mob howl about them she pins her 
white cross of safety to his sleeve; thus he 
escapes to safety.—Helen Movius 


Fear, by Guy de Maupassant. A good mono- 
logue for those who like to hold their audience 
in awesome fear. The vivid word picture tells 
how the speaker, seeking refuge from the 
fury of a storm with a peasant family is so 
terrorized by their fear of the unknown out- 
side that his hair turns white during that 
night.—Helen Movius 


Greenberg, Publisher 
201 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Theatre World (Season of 1948-49), edited 
by Daniel Blum. Paper-bound edition, $2.00. 
cloth-bound edition, $3.50. This publication is 
a complete pictorial and statistical record of 
the 1948-49 Broadway theatre season. he 
pictures are interesting and clear, throwing 
considerable light upon most of the plays lis‘ed. 
Information concerning the Broadway pro- 
ductions is also quite interesting, listing the 
names of those who appeared in the orignal 
cast, those on the production staff, date of 
opening and closing, and other data thai is 
of value to those who follow the theatre. Ed tor 
Blum has also done well in listing the >ff- 
Broadway productions. The biographical « ita 
of popular Broadway players also add_ to 
the practical value of this book. Theatre W< 'ld 
is easily worth its price. Educational thes ‘re 
workers at all levels‘should have a copy reac ily 
available as reference material. This revie. er 
hopes that in future editions the publis ver 
will use a larger format permitting the pu'li- 
cation of pictures of the stage settings for mz: ay 
of the shows. Short biographical data cvn- 
cerning those playwrights whose plays re 
given on Broadway during the season, vil 
also add much to the value of Theatre World 
for amateur and educational theatre workers. 
—Ernest Bavely 
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One of the greatest and most distinguished plays in all modern drama 


THORNTON WILDER’S Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOWN 





pail 


As produced by Webster Groves (Missouri) High School 
17 Men 7 Women. _ Extras. Bare Stage. Costumes, 1901. Books 85 cents. Royalty $25.00. 


OUR TOWN depicts the life of a New Hampshire village — with its humor, picturesqueness, 
and pathos — set against a background of centuries of time, social history, and religious ideas. 
As the Stage Manager in the drama says: “This is the way we were in our growing-up and in 
our marrying and in our doctoring and in our living and in our dying.” 


“Tn all my days as a theatregoer, no play ever moved me so deeply.”— Alexander Wollcott. 


“A great play, worthy of an honored place in anthology of American drama. It captures the 
mind and the spirit of this country as few plays of our time have.”— Robert Coleman, 


N. Y. Daily Mirror. 





A Classic of the American Theatre 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
By SIDNEY HOWARD 


This comedy has to do with a family of New Englanders who have, years before, given refuge 
to a great artist. ‘The play opens some years after Bean’s death, with an excited world in pur- 
suit of his work and any details they can gather as to his life and character. Dr. Haggett and 
his family, who have some of Bean’s canvases, suddenly realize their value, and become hard, 
selfish, and ill-tempered. It is, however, Abby, the family servant, who ultimately holds them 
all in her power; she has one of his greatest paintings, which she cannot be persuaded into selling 
or giving away; it turns out that she is the only one who really understood and appreciated the 
artist — besides, she had been married to him! 


5 Men, 4 Women. Interior Modern Costumes. Books 85 cents. Royalty $25.00. 
* * *« 


Send for the 1950 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 





25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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The New and Exciting -- 


Maureen Daly’s Famous Novel 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER 


Dramatized by Anne Coulter Martens 


From the way orders are cascading in we can only cc aclude that this play is one of the all time greats 
of the amateur stage. 


STORY: Angie is aglow with excitement, 
for Jack Duluth, the town’s most desirable 
man, has asked her to be the first to zo sailing 
in his new boat! Angie and Jack have a 
wonderful time, and they begin io care for 
each other. But Angie has a bitter rival in 
Jack’s former girl friend who is determined 
to get him back, so when they have a tiff she 
uses this as a wedge to pry thei apart, and 
misunderstandings and disappointments multi- 
ply until Angie is crushed. Jack doesn’t phone, 
and Angie waits and her seventeenth summer 
is almost over, and still Jack doesn’t call. Then 
in an exciting finale that is going to thrill 
your audience right down to their toes this 
play comes to a superb end. Surrounding 
Angie is one of the most personable, enter- 
taining and thoroughly likable cast of charac- 
ters that will ever step from the printed page 4 
to the boards of your theatre. 

We heartily recommend this play. In it 
we have all the joy and pathos of youth caught 
up in an enchanting comedy of complete understanding. 


Angie has a date 
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